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From the Religious Magazine. 
DISMISSION OF MINISTERS. 


We wish to point a few remarks against an evil 
which is fast impairing the influence of the minis- 
terial office, and which, if net checked, will even- 
tually involve the American churches in ruin. | 
| e refer to the frequent dismission of Christian 


pastors. 

1. Its effects are deleterious upon the character 
of churches and parishes, as respects thetr relation 
It tends to make them unstable, 
capricious, restive, lovers of novelty, easy to love 
and easy to hate, and finally more fond of their 
own indescribable likes and dislikes, than of the 
established order of God's housé'and the stability 
and glory of his kingdom. 

It also tends to foster a spirit of conceit and 
undue self-importance in ‘the minds of the very 
class of persons in whom it is the most dangerous, 
‘because the least restrained by that kind of modes- 
ty which libefal intelligence imparts. In almost 
every town and church are to be found some men 
of Diotrephien character,- who have it in their 
power, and too often in their hearts, to scatter the 
seeds of discontent, and thus create what in these 
days is called an expediency that their pastor is 
dismissed. They thus magnify their own impor- 
tance, while, for the sake of peace, the more de- 
servedly influential members retire from action, 
and the pastor is left alone to the only alternative 
of asking for a dismission. In this way it has come 
to be in the power of two or three disaffected or 
uneasy men, so far to control the destinies of the 
church of God as to break its moet sacred relations 
and most solemn and binding covenants. To this 
fearful calamity and most appalling sin, the ease 
and rapidity with which the pastoral relation is 
dissolved, directly and most effectually contributes. 
‘There is a spirit of the demagogue and the radical 
in ecclesiastical aa well as political communities ; 
of all spirits most abhorrent to that of christianity. 


2 Its effects on pastors are also not lees injuri- 


ous. Some one or two years subsequently to the 


- gettlement of a pastor, after the novelty is worn off 
‘and the first gush of his people’s interést in him is 


subsided, almost invariably there comes on a period 
of triat. If he will gird himself up to-meet it, and 
with study and prayer press through it, his christian 
and character will acquire a tone such as 

romises most enlarged usefulness in the charch. 
But if he is encouraged to fly from his charge, the 
effect is like that upon the pupil which results 


from abandoning ‘his hardest lessons instead of} 


as often as he accosts a difficulty, instead of over- 
coming, he only learns (0 be overcome. 

The effect is also bad upon his intellectual cha- 
racter, especially upon his theological study, and 
upon the compass of hig sermoniziig.. To severe 
mental Jabour, such as is-demanded to originate, 
most men are averse. Hence the man who is 
moving from parish to parish, has ordinarily no 
motive sufficiently strong to force his mind from 
ite beaten track. He lives continually upon the 
old stock. This is indeed not true of all, but that 


| such. is the tendency of moving from place to place 


is very obvious. | 
_ Ite.effecta upon his personal piety are aleo bad; 
so essential to the highest attainments in christian 
character are the patience and perseverance which 
overcome all things, and the profound and severe 
study which elicit things new and old. 7 
Its effects upon his pastoral affections are truly 
disastrous; such is the unavoidable consequence of 
trifling with them, and of sundering rudely and for 
insufficient reasons the most sacred ties. Indeed 
it is alike impossible either for rs to love their 
people, or for people to love their pastors, with any 
affection worthy to be called love, in the present 
precarious state in which their relation is held in 

many churches. | 
3. It tends to prevent thorough doctrinal know- 
ledge in churches ;—the most important and most 
neglected knowledge of the present time. As things 
are now going, pastora remain in one place only 
long enough to begin to teach. No man can stamp 
the impress of his mind on a people without the 
labour of years. Every new pastor must begin in 
some sense de novo; but now-a-days by the time he 
has laid out his work, and initiated his people into 
his definitions, terms, and modes of presenting sub- 
jects, and has commenced a doctrinal course, his 
time is up. Some of his hearers, perhaps, too in- 


-|dolent to profit under solid preaching, conclude 


they could be more edifjed by some other person. 
Another person is substituted, and before he has 


‘|reached the point which his predecessor left, it is 


time for him to go to make place for a third. 
This is the rea] history of some perishes— and can 
the members of such parishes ever become tho- 
roughly indoctrinated by the preached word? 
What can we expect by such means but super- 
ficial hearers, as well as superficial preachers! It 
is like pupils continually changing. teachers, al- 
ways beginning to learn and never learning any 
thing thoroughly. | 

4. It tends to destroy the love and veneration of 
children for their pastor ; or rather their love and 
veneration have not time to form. Some of us can 
remember the feelings which we had in childhood 
for the beloved man of God who had baptized us— 
who had been the guardian of our souls—who had 
visited and comforted us and our parents in sick- 
ness—who had Jong presided over the devotions of 
our sanctuary—who had taught us the way to hea- 
ven—and with whom we had learned to associate 
all that is venerable, holy, great and good, in the 
man we called ‘our pastor.’ We can never forget 
the power of his character and influence over our 
youthful years, in restraining us from vice, and 
persuading us of the truth and claims of religion. 
And we are confident that a deeply formed vene- 
ration and: love for their pastor, growing with their 
growth, is one of the most effectual means of en- 
gaging children on the side of virtue and religion. 

But ordinarily children will feel towards their 
pastor as their parents do. If parents manifest re- 
spect and love for ministers and the sacred office, 
so will children. If parents allow themselves to 
trifle with the office—to speak unbecomingly of 
preaching and other pastoral labors—to show a 
disposition to get rid of their pastor for unworthy 
reasons—they. plant in the minds of their children 
the seeds of infidelity and ruin. It has been often 
remarked, that those parents who are most affec- 
tionate, true, and constant to their pastor, are most 
blest in their children; while those who are most 
forward to make trouble for their pastor, usually 
get paid in the end by children most forward to 
make trouble for them. : 

_§. The frequent dismission of ministers is tend- 
ing to make our churches attach undue importance 
to temporary excitements, to the neglect of the 
divinely constituted means of grace. Probably 
three fourths of the unsettlements of ministers are 
occasioned by men who have a hankering for more 
excitement than the pastor gives them; a hanker- 
ing, resulting not, as they imagine, from superior 
sanctification, but from real deadness of soul and 
disquietude of conscience, %12 consequence of their 
neglecting patiently to cultivate their hearts by a 
faithful attention to the divtnely constituted means 
of christian growth. ‘They wish to be taken up 
and carried to heaven by steam. They want a 
preacher that will make them feel. But the ele- 
ments of deep, calm, strong feeling not being in 
them, because they do not study deep, calm, strong 
views of christian truth, no sooner is the novelty of 
an exciting preacher gone by, than their interest 
in his preaching declines, and nothing remains 
but to shove him off and look again. In this way 


| multitudes are neglecting the personal study of the 


Bible, secret prayer, self-denial, the keeping of the 
heart, a life hid with Christ in God, a faithful con- 
templation and digestion of what they hear; and 
are looking to the periodical waves of feeling and 
the excitement of popular impassioned preaching, 
to float them along to heaven. Who cannot see 
that al] this is wrong?_and so wrong that unless 
it is checked another generation cannot survive it. 
It will soon empty the Church of intellect, doctrine, 
stability and piety ; and prostrate all our religious 
institutions. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


A Christian who is meek, humble, kind, patient, 
and lays himself out to be useful to others—who con- 
descends to their ignorance, weakness, and infirmi- 
ties—one who passes by provocations, injuries, and 
contempt, with patience and with silence, except 
where the glory of God and the honour of truth 
call for a vindication, that pities all sorts of men in 
their failings and miscarriages—who is free from 
jealousies and evil surmisings—loves what is good 
in all, and even his enemies who maltreat him; 
such an one gives a fairer exhibition of the Chris- 
tian character or of true and genuine Christianity, 
the virtues and existence of Christ than thousands 
can do by means of the most splendid works of pie- 
ty and charity, where this frame of mind is want- 
ing in them.. For men to follow the example of 
Christ, while they are proud, wrathful, envious, 
bitterly jealous, calling for fire from heaven to de- 
stroy men, or fetching it themselves from Hell, is 
to cry to the Saviour, ‘Hail Master! and crucify 
him afresh unto their own power.—Dr. Owen. 


AM GOING—BUT WHERE?” 


A dying man, who hed cared for every thing 
more than his soul, awoke in an agony, as the scene 
of life was drawing to a close, and throwing upon 
his wife a look of wildness and terror, exclaimed, 
aM GOING—BUT WHERE!’ These were the 
last words which he uttered before he was called to 
his final account! Death had taken him by surprise. 
The valley before him was all darkness and despair, 
and he shuddered on entering it. And, reader, 
that death may not take you by surprise, should 
you not in health remember that you are going, 
and inquire wHERE? Should it not be the main 
business of life to prepare for the journey be- 
fore you?’ Oh, how many that were the compan- 
ions of your childhood and youth, and even riper 
years, have already gone, and can you say where? 
with the light which the Bible sheds upon the path 
that leads to glory, and honor, and immortality, and 
atso upon the path that terminates in everlasting 
death—can you say where? And what hope have 
you—what well-grounded hope, that when you 
shall be called to quit this tenement of clay, you 


will go to dwell forever in that Rest which is pro- 


vided for the people of God.—Charleston Obs. 


_ individuals in the same pursuit, with an ardent de- 


sy, and this letter having come by some chance in- 
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From the Scottish Christian Herald. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PHILIP ME. 
LANCTHON. 


Philip Melancthon, the friend and coadjutor of Frederic, having through his care of Luther, who 
wéuld not take sufficient care of ‘himself, shut him 
upin the. castle of Wartenberg, the masagement 
.the Reformed Church devolved upon Melanc- 


Luther, was born in the town of Bretten, in Saxony, 
in the year 1497. His father, George Schwartzerd, 
(for Melancthon is a Greek translation of the fami- 
ly name) who filled the office of commissary of ar- 
tille 
man distinguished at once by his professional inge- 
nuity, undissembled piety, and utmost strictness of 
morality. His mother is = of as a truly esti- 
mable woman. Her father, John Reuter, was 
mayor of the town; and to him, owing to the no- 
merous avocations of Schwartzerd, was committed 
the management of Melancthon’s early studies. 
Had we any anecdotes of the child- 
hood of Melancthon, they could not have failed to. 
be deeply interesting, unfolding, as they would 
have done, the dawning of a disposition so full of the | 
milk of human. kindness, that it was said of him, 
“* Honest and candid men are fond of him, and even 
his adversaries cannot hate him ;” but that modes- 
ty which shone no less conepicuous in his charac- 
ter than the sweetness of his temper, must have 


as often, in the conduet of the child, portray the 
future man. Even his modesty, however could 
not conceal his splendid talents and acquirements ; 
for even at a very early age he stood pre-eminent 
among literary men. He matriculated in the Uni- 
versity of Heidleberg in the year 1509, and obtain- 
ed the degree of Master of Arts in 1513. Shortly 
afterwards he became public lecturer at Tubingen, 
where he obtained great celebrity from his ac- 
quaintance with general literature, but more espe- 
cially from his classical attainments; and so great 
was his fame before he had reached eighteen years 
of age, that the learned Erasmus exclaimed, 
‘** What hopes may we not conceive of Philip Me- 
lancthon, who, though as yet very young, and al- 
most a boy, is nearly equally proficient in both lan- 
guages! What quickness of invention! What 
purity of diction! What vastness of memory! 
What varied reading! What a modesty and grace- 
fulness of behaviour! and, what a princely mind !” 
Nor were his attainments like that showy exube- 
rance which excites wonder.in youth, but is seen 
to be very common-place in manhood; for even 
while very young, his treatises were of so substan- 
tial a character, that several of them, such as those 
of Logic, Ethics, and Physic, were long used as 
text books in the German universities. And three 
or four years after the time that Erasmus uttered 
the above mentioned exclamation, Luther said of 
him, “ He isa mere boy and a stripling, if you con- 
sider his age; but our great man and master. if you 
reflect on the variety of his knowledge, which ex- 
tends to almost every book. He is distinguished 
not only for his acquaintance with, but for his 
critical knowledge of both languages ; nor is he 
unskilled in Hebrew literature.’ 

It does not appear to be known at what time 
Melancthon first became impressed with the im- 
portance of divine things. But while yet at Tu- 
bingen, Capnio, a man of profound, though some- 
what fanciful learning, and a relative of his own, 
presented him with a small Bible, which he made 
his constant companion, and illustrated with nume- 
rous notes. And from a discourse delivered a few 
weeks after his arrival at Wittemberg, whither he 
went to reside after six years residence at Tubin- 
gen, one cannot fail to perceive, that he had receiv- 
ed the truth in the love of it. Notwithstanding 
his esteem of human learning, he obviously regard- 
ed divine truth as the pearl of great price. In 
speaking of the usefulness of Hebrew and Greek 
literature to ascertain the meaning of the Word of 
God, he uses language which shows, that even at 
this early period, he was deeply imbued both with 
the spirit of Christianity, and with that great prin- 
ciple of the Reformation—search the Scriptures. 
‘* Whenever we approach the fountains of truth,” 
says he, “ we shall begin to grow wise in Christ, 
his commandments will become obvious, and we 
shall be regaled by the blessed nectar of heavenly 
wisdom. When we have gathered the clusters 
amongst ‘the vineyards of Engedi,’ the bridegroom 
will come ‘leaping upon the mountains, skipping 
upon the hills,’ and with the ‘ kisses of his mouth,’ 
and the ‘savour of his good ointments poured forth,’ 
will anoint those who are conducted into the pala- 
ces of Eden. United to him we shall live and 
thrive, contemplating Zion and Salem in the secret 
silence of adoration. Such is the fruit of celestial 
knowledge, which will always prove worthy of our 
supreme regard when pure and unimpaired by hu- 
man subtleties.” 

It has frequently been asked, who was it that 
set agoing the Lutherean Reformation? But, from 
the passage we have just now quoted, as well as 
from other facts in the history of the times, it is 
obvious that this question can at the utmost relate 
only to words. Melancthon did not meet with 
Luther till he came to Wittemberg, and this ora- 
tion was delivered a few weeks after he came 
thither; yet he gives vent to that prime doctrine 
of the Reformation—* that the Word of God must 


be kept pure and unimpaired by human subtleties,” | Confession of Westminster. 


in language so explicit as to show clearly, that he 
was no mere inquirer, but one whose opinion had 
long been made up and fully decided. The Refor- 
mation arose in the outpouring of the Spirit of the 
Lord, and he wrought in a way beautifully illustra- 
tive of our Saviour’s discourse to Nicodemus. We 
know not whence the wind cometh, yet we hear 
its sound. We cannot tell whence converting 
grace came, to Luther, or Melancthon, or Zuingli- 
us, yet we perceive its power in all the three. 

At the time Melancthon was appointed to the 
Greek chair in the University of Wittemberg, Lu- 
ther was Professor of Philosophy in the same place; 
and although in disposition these two individuals 
were wide as the poles asunder, they were both 
begotten of the same God; and that Spirit which 
dwelt in both, soon drew them into the closest and 
most lasting friendship. One circumstance tended 
greatly to the formation of this friendship. Luther 
had begun to study Greek, with a view of better 
understanding the Scriptures, and he placed him- 
self under the.tuition of Melancthon. But for this, 
or some similar circumstance, engaging these two 


sire of the same great end, it is not probable that a 
man like Melancthon, whose mildness approached 
to timidity, should ever have become so intimate 
with one like Luther, whose boldness was not less 
akin to rashness. From the time of their coming 
into contact, however, the union effected by the 
similarity of their scriptural sentiments and Chris- 
tian principles, was too powerful to be destroyed | ] 
by any dissimilarity of natural dispositoin, and for 


Luther, they were almost constantly co-operating 
in the work of the Reformation. Indecision, how- 
ever, was one of Melancthon's failings; and al- 


nently forward for nearly a year afterwards, asa 
reformer of the abuses of the Church of Rome. 
This was upon occasion of the celebrated disputa- 
tion which took place at Leipsic, first between 
Carlostadt,, Professor of Theology at Wittemberg, 
and Eckius, Professor of Theology ‘at Ingolstadt, 
and afterwards between Luther and the same Eck- 
ius. Melancthon, it is said, gave several valuable 
hints to Carlostadt; however he took no prominent 
part in the discussion.. But, after the disputation, 
having given it as his opinion, in a letter toa 
friend, that Eckius had the worse of the controver- 


to the hands of Eckius, that individual published a 
reply, So acrimonious and contemptuous, that Me- 
lancthon found it necessary to come forward in|] 
self defence, with a small tract, as remarkable for 
meekuness as that of the other was for violence. t 

It is related of Melancthon, that “when he 
changed his religious views, he conceived it im- 
possible for others to withstand the evidence of 
truth in the public ministry of the Gospel; but 
after forming a better acquaintance with human 
nature, and living to witness the futility of those 
fond, but ill-founded expectations, which a warm- 


hearted piety is at first disposed to cherish, he re- | 
marked, that he found old Adam was too hard for 
elancthon. 

After t 


in the lower Palatinate of the Rhine, was a ee against the attacks of the doctors of the 


Sorbonne, and also of a piece admirably adapted to 
vive to Christians distinct views of divine truth, 
entitled, “ Theological Commonplaces.” In 1522, 
those fanatics, called Anabaptists, made their ap- 
pearance. Their pretensions to inspiration stag- 


him to a 
of that individual led him to reject all such preten-. 
sions, where no divine proof of their reality is 
produced. The vanity 
subjected him to the spirit of fanaticism. Luther 
escaped from Wartenberg, being desirous of perso- 
nally opposing the fanatics, and having better op- 
portunities of 
Scriptures. 

prevented the occurrence of such noticeable scenes: i this’ intter ‘work.’ Atont the year 1604 and 


the Popish lggate, to.bring back Melancthon to the 


to. deprive the Reformers of his valuable assistance. 
Campeggio first tried him personally, but was dis- 
missed with an appeal “to all who valued the 
safety 
the wounds of the Church.” Phillip, Landgrave 
of Hesse, was next employed to use his influence, 


terwards, the wily, temporising Erasmus was had 
sentiments of Luther, however I may be charged 


certainly, I shall never change my sentiments, 
from a regard to HUMAN AUTHORITY, or from the 
DREAD OF DISGRACE.” 
the peace which followed the first diet of Spires, 
Melancthon having written a Directory for the use 
of the Churches, without giving vent in it to that 
abusive.language which the Papists thought natu- 
ral, it Was suspected that he was become lukewarm 
in the cause of the Reformation; and King Ferdi- 
nand tried to gain him over to the Romish persua- 
sio:, by promising him any remuneration he should 
ask: but in this, as in other cases, he showed by 
his conduct, that there is no necessary opposition 
between Christian moderation and Christian stead- 
fastness. Indeed Melancthon would have been an 
honour to any cause ; and:his moderation gave rise 
to hopes that he would be brought more easily than 
any other of his party, to change his sentiments. 
Accordingly, in the discussion which took place 
between the Saxon and Swiss reformers, on the sub- 
ject of the real presence in the sacrament, recourse 
appears to have been had, by the latter more espe- 
cially, to Melancthon; but though they held the 


of April, 1529. 


agrees with the Thirty-Nine Articles, and the 
out of the writings of the fathers, and about five 


pray to the virgin, saints and images, and observe 
holidays. J)uring the diet Melancthon had ex- 
hibited much greater firmness than, from his char- 
acter, might have been expected, but after its con- 
clusion he became much depressed. Whilst in this 
state of depression, he, together with “ Luther and 
other divines, met for the purpose of consulting 
about the proper measures to be adopted in the 
present exigency, and after having spent some 
time in prayer to God, from whom alone they could 
expect adequate assistance, Melancthon was sud- 
denly called out of the room, from which he re- 
tired under 
during his absence, some of the elders of the Re- 
formed Churches, with their parishioners and fami- 
lies. Several children were also brought, hanging 
at the breast, while others a little older were en- 
gaged in prayer. 
phetic language, “Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast ordained strength, because of 
thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger.” Animated by this interesting 
scene he returned to his friends with a disencum- 
bered mind and a cheerful countenance. 
astonished at this’ sudden change, said, “ What 
now! what has happened to you, Philip, that 

have become so cheerful ?” 


; seen our noble protectors, and such as, I will ven- 
nearly twenty-eight years, even till the death of ture to say, will prove invincible against every 
foe !”” 
with surprise and pleasure, ‘* Who and where are 
Nl these powerful heroes?” “Oh!” said Melancthon, 
though he, in the main, agreed with Luther in| « they are the wives of our parishioners, and their 
opinion before they met, he did not stand promi-| | 
prayers which I am satisfied our God will hear; 
for as our heavenly Father, and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, has never despised nor rejected 
our supplications, we have reason to trust that he 
will not in the present crisis.” And this saying of 
his might almost be looked upon as prophetic, for 
although the stormy cloud continued to hover over 
them, it did not burst during the ensuing fifteen 
— In that period he received invitations from 


visit their respective kingdoms, but although he 
wished to comply, the elector interdicted him. He 
was also engage 
pacificatory nature, with the Papists and Swiss 
Protestants, which, like previous ones, were of 


for him the character of great wisdom and Chris- 


his desire of Christian unity, whilst that unfeeling 
host who are ever more ready to judge others than |° 
to judge themselves, calumniated him, saving that 
he had denied the truth and recanted. But that 
same Christian spirit which led him to act with 
meekness towards those that erred, also led him to 
do his duty to the Protestant Churches, even though 


he diet of Worms, in 1520, the Elector 


on; and this trust he fulfilled by the publication 


Melancthon ; bat his self-distruat having led: 
ly, to Luther for advice, the good sense 


of Carlostadt, however, 


ing on with his translation of the 
elancthon was of great use to him 


#25, great exertions were made by Campegzgio, 
ish Church, or, if that were found impossible, 


of the community, to co-operate in healing 


but Melancthon had the happiness of rendering 
him a decided supporter of the Reformation. Af- 


recourse to; but Campeggio received an answer 
highly bonourable to him who gave it: “‘ For my 
part I cannot with a safe conscience, condemn’ the 


with folly or superstition. That does not weigh 
with me. But I would oppose them strenuously, 
if THe SoripruReEs were on the other side; most 


A year or two after, upon 


truth, it is evident, from the reply of Melancthon, 
that they had put it in such a form, as to make it 
harsh and disagreeable to every man of a Christian 
spirit; for he speaks as one who felt that in deny- 
ing the bodily presence of Christ, they denied his 
spiritual presence likewise.” ‘ But,” said our re- 
tormer, “though we are not yet agreed whether 
the body and blood of Christ be corporeally present 
in the bread and wine, ae as far as conscience 
permits, each party shall manifest a Christian af- 
fection to the other, and both shall earnestly im- 
plore the Almighty God that he would by his 
Spirit, lead and establish us in whatever is the 
truth.” 

At the second diet of Spires, all farther innova- 
tion in religion was interdicted, and the celebration 
of the mass commanded; and accordingly, the re 
formers had no course left but to protest against 
the decisions of the diet, and hence they got the 
name of Protestants. This took place on the 19th 
Melancthon,. who was at this diet, 
was greatly distressed at the result of it. But the 
sufferings of this man of God were for his profit.— 
When his friendsstrove to comfort him, he replied, 
‘Tf I had no anxieties I should lose a powerful in- 
centive to prayer ; but when the cares of life impel 
to devotion, which is the best means of consolation, 
a religious mind cannot do without them. Thus 
trouble compels me to pray, and prayer drives 
away trouble.” 

In the year 1530, the diet of Augsburg, at which 
the Emperor Charles V. was present, was held.— 
Melancthon was requested to prepare a statement 
ot the Protestant principles, which might be laid 
before the diet of Augsburg. He hereupon, though 
not without many prayers and tears, drawn forth 
by his sense of weakness, prepared the celebrated 
Augsburg Confession. In all essential points, ex- 
cept in so far as the sacraments are concerned, it 


After the Protestant 
Confession was read, a confutation was prepared 


months afterwards an edict was issued putting all 
under the ban of the empire who did not hear mass, 


reat depression of spirits. He saw, 


This reminded him of the pro- 


Luther 


ou 
“O sirs,” replied Me- 
ancthon, “ let us not be discouraged, for I have 


“ And pray,” returned Luther, thrilling 


ittle children, whose prayers I have just witnessed, 


rancis I. of France,and Henry VIII. of England, to 
frequently in controversies of a 


ittle or no benefit. His conduct in these gained 


ian meekness, amongst those who could appreciate 
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they reviled him. In one of his discussions with 
the divines of the Church' of Rome, he remarked, 
that the “Sacrament had no significance beyond 
its divinely appointed use, and that Christ was not 
present for the sake of the bread, but of the reci- 
pient,” (thereby striking a death blow at the ado- 
ration of the host) a sentiment which so delighted 
Luther, when it was repeated to him, that he ex- 
claimed, “ Admirable, Philip! thou hast seized from 
the Popedom what I should not have dared to at- 
tempt.” On another occasion, being puzzled b 
a sophism of Eckius his opponent, hé said, I will 
give you an answer to morrow. “Oh!” said his 
antagonist, “there is no merit nor honour in that 
if you cannot answer the immediately.” To which, 
he replied, in these memorable words, * My good 

I am not seeking my own glory in this 
business, but truth. I say, then, God willing, you 
shall bave.an answer to-morrow.” 

In the year 1545 new and increased troubles be- 
gan to be prepared for the Protestants. The Ro- 
man Pontiff summoned a general council to be 
held at Trent, and when the Protestants, by the 
pen of Melancthon, declared inst it, the em- 
peror prepared to settle all religious disputes b 
forceofarms. ‘T'o add tothe troubles of the churc 
at large, and more especially of Melanchton, Mar- 
tin Luther was removed by the hand of death, on 
the 18th of February of the following year. The 
whole co ‘between the Papiste- end Protes- 
tants had all along, as at the present day, respect- 
ed the authority of Scripture, as the only implicit 
rule of the Christian Church. And the 
Trent, that this question might be rendered ob- 
scure and involved, decreed that the Apocryphal 
books be received into the Canon, and the tradi- 
tions be reckoned of equal authority with the Scrip- 
tures, and the Vulgate be received as the only au- 
thentic version; all who disputed these decrees 
being anathematized. The emperor and the Pro- 
testants were now at open war. Maurice, Duke 
of Saxony, suffered himself to be bribed by the 
emperor to invade the Electoral Dominions, thongh 
the elector, John Frederic was hisnephew. John 
Frederic was taken prisoner, and Maurice made 
elector in his room. The war dissolved the Uni- 
versity of Wittemberg, for nearly a twelvemonth. 
And after its conclusion, the emperor commanded 
that all disputes between Protestants and Papists, 
be referred to the Council of Trent. In the mean 
time, an act of uniformity, called the Interim, 
drawn up by Papists, was endeavoured to be forced 
upon the Protestants, and had the effect of driving 
upwards of four hundred pastors from their sta- 
tions. Inthese circumstances Melancthon took up 
his pen against the Interim, but conceded as much 
as an adherence to Scripture permitted, and on ac- 
count of his concessions, he was accused by many, 
especially by Flaccus Illyricus, a man of good 
talents and much learning, but of a violent temper 
and an envenomed spirit, as having betrayed the 
Gospel liberty, and returned under the Papal yoke ; 
and these reports were not only received in Germa- 
ny, but even reached the British Churches. And to 
so great a height did the malevolence of Flaccus 
and his adherents rise, that they declared they 
would not leave him a foot of ground to stand upon 
in Germany. But for the consolations of religion, 
these troubles would have overpowered him. But 


- troubles coming from without the Church did not 


render him afraid, for he remembered the divine 
promise that God would not forsake his people; 
and as for those arising to himself, from individuals 
within the church he knew his innocence of the 
charges, though he acknowledged he had sinned 
against God, in attending to the subtle disputations ; 
and when threatened with banishment from his 
native land, he said, * | sincerely wish they would 
do it quickly, as the Son of God said to Judas. If 
I die there will be a footing for me in heaven; or, 
if I continue in the bedy,.} shall still: be associated 
with pious and learned men, either in Germany or 
elsewhere. | 

In the diet of Worms, held in 1557, Melanc- 
thon had his last public conference with the Pa- 
pists respecting the rule of faith; but * his oppo- 
nents would not allow him to retire from contro- 
versial writing. ‘That same year, his wife, who 
had borne him four children, died after a union of 
thirty-seven years, in the bonds not of marriage 
only, but of the deepest and most Christian affec- 
tion. This must have been a sad loss to a man of 
his domestic turn of mind; but he had been wean- 
ing from the world, and upon hearing of her death, 
(for at the time he was unavoidably absent. from 
her,) *‘ be only utterred a kind of tender farewell 
to his beloved Catherine, adding, that he expected 
very soon to follow her.” 

“ Melancthon survived his beloved partner only 
about two years and six months.” During that 
period, he was rapidly ripening for heaven. When 
any of his Christian friends dropped around him, 
as many of his early acquaintances were now doing, 
he would speak in such language as the following: 
‘“« Let us congratulate Vitus, now removed to the 
delightfal society of the heavenly Church ; and be 
stimulated by his example to prepare for the same 
journey.” As he felt, from his increasing infirmi- 
ties, that his end was approaching, he wrote down 
several reasons fur desiring to leave this and go to 
the heavenly world. To the last he endeavoured 
to discharge the duties of his professorship. He 
lectured on the 12th of April 1560, and would have 
done so on the 14th, had not his friends, unknown 
to him, taken care to dismiss the atudents. He 
had always been remarkably fond of the young, and 
attentive to their eternal welfare. The following 
anecdote, in regard to this point, is related of him: 
—“A Frenchman one day found him holding a 
book in one hand, and rocking his-child’s cradle 
with the other. Upon his manifesting considerable 
surprise, Melancthon took occasion to converse in 
so pious and affectionate a manner with his visitor, 
on the duties of parents, and on the regard of hea- 
ven for little children, that his astonishment was 
quickly transformed into admiration.” And the 
same feeling manifested by this anecdote abode 
with him to the last. In the course of the 18th of 
April, seeing one of his grand-children near him, 
he said, * Dear child, | have loved you most affec- 
tionately; see that you reverence your parents, 
and always endeavour to please them, and fear God, 
who will never forsake you. I pray you may share 
his constant regard and benediction.” On the 


- morning of the 19th, he spoke of his firm confi- 


dence that the reform principles being true, would 
prevail, adding, “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” In the course of the day, after quot- 
ing the passage, ** Being justified by faith, we have 
ace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
e showed that he was still the same man of peace, 
exhorting his son-in-law in the words of David, 
‘“* Let them curse, but bless thou ;” and, “ My soul 
hath dwelt with him that hateth peace. I am for 
ce, but they are for war.” Upon being asked 
y his son-in-law if be wanted any thing else, he 
replied, “ Nothing else but heaven,” and desired 
that he might not be any farther interrupted. Soon 
afterwards he made a similar request, entreat- 
ing those around him, who were endeavouring, 
with officious kindness, to adjust his clothes, “ not 
to disturb his delightful repose.” He died that 
same evening; the last discernible motion of his 
countenance being that which was peculiar to him 
when deeply affected with religious joy. | 
After his death, the public were allowed, for a 
day and a half, to inspect his remains; and of the 
multitudes who availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity, none could avoid shedding tears. “ His re- 
mains were placed in a leaden coffin, and de- 
posited close to the body of Martin Luther. The 
crowd of students, citizens, strangers, and persons 
of every class, who together with the professors, 
attended the funeral, was never exceeded on any oc- 
casion within the memory of the spectators.” 


-MEEKNESS. 

If the Pythagoreans at any time broke out into 
opprobrious language, they used before sunset to 
give one another their hands, and with them a dis- 
charge from all injuries, and so, with a mutual re- 
conciliation, parted friends — Plutarch. See Ephe- 
sians iv. 26. 


their civiland 


uncil of |- 
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IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 


Fellow Couniryme — Delving, that the gene- 
rality of you are unacquainted with the }Toceed- 
ings of the Indian Government, both at home and: 
abroad, I beg to address you on the subject, trust. 
ing that when they are. made known, you will 
with one voice denounce then as unchristian and 
iniquitous, and through the medium of petitions to 
Parliament oblige them to repeal measures which 
are a disgrace to any government? or nation calling 
itself Christian. The British possessions in India 
consist of an immense territory, and a population 
of 100,C00,000 of souls—more than a tenth of the 
population of' the whole world—immersed in idola- 
try the most sanguinary and brutal, and supersti- 
tion the most obscene and abaminable.—You would 
naturally suppose that a Christian Government 
would use every means to instruct and enlighten 
such a people ; instead of which, thé rulers of In- 
dia have been the determined ry oer of all at- 
tempts to instruct in the truths of Christianity the 
inhabitants of that benighted land, and only sub-. 
mitted to measures for that purpose when they 
could no longer resist them ; and they have lately 
declared at the general Court, that they will re- 
ceive no further remonstrances~on the subject of 
the Pilgrim Tax, the support they publicly render 
to idolatry, or the violence they do the.consciences 
ilitary servants, hy obliging theo 
to attend in honor of the idolatrous festivals and 
ceremonies of the Heathen. | 
The support rendered to idolatry by the British 
Government is briefly this : ° 
_ 1. They pay a band of organized Piprien bas 
ters to collect pilgrims from all parts of India, who 
rsuade multitudes, by the assurance of eternal 
appiness, to undertake long and painful pilgrima- 
ges—from which not one in five return alive—who 
otherwjse would not think of Jeaving their homes. 
These pilgrim-hunters are paid so much per head 
for pu person they persuade to go; consequent- 
* the more they get: the better they are paid. 
he surplus of the tax goes into the treasury of the 
Indian Government, which in fifteen years, from 
four temples alone, amounted to upwards of ‘one 
million sterling ! 
- 2. They pay the priests and prostitutes who fre- 
quent the temple, 5,0007 a year being paid to the 
native officers of Juggernaut’s temples alone, out 
of the proceeds of the Pilgrim Tax. The car 
of this idol (undér whose ponderous wheels hun- 
dreds are yearly crushed to death) is ornamented 


| with English cloths of divers colors, at the annual. 


expense of 200/, furnished by the British Govern- 
ment. 

3. They do violence to the conscience of their 
servants by obliging them to attend in honor of the 
idolatrous ceremonies of the heathen; they treat 
with neglect the respectful remonstrances which 
they make against it, and the Commander-in- 
Chief of Madras, Sir P. Maitland, sooner than en- 
force these unchristian orders, has resigned in dis- 

ust. 
. Fellow Countrymen,— Will you not unanimous- 
ly protest against this crying iniquity ?—Some of 
you are doubtless anxious that the poor heathen 
should be brought to a knowledge of a crucified 
Saviour: but while the devoted missionary is toil- 
ing on the plains of India to effect this blessed ob- 
ject, the Indian Government are doing all they can 
to frustrate it by sending forth a larger body cf emis- 
saries to delude and ruin souls, than all the muis- 
sionaries in the world who go forth to save 
them. Buta newspaper is not the place to enlarge 
on this painful subject. Petition Parliament*from 
every town and yillage. It is believed that 120,000 
human beings are annually sacrificed by the Jug- 
gernaut pilgrimage—and knowing this, if we re- 
main silent we are verily guilty. ! 
An Orricer or THE Inptan Army. 

Who has been obliged to attend in honor of an 

idolatrous festival.—London Record. | | 


GOOD WORKS NECESSARY BUT NOT MERI- 
TORIOUS. 


One reason against all merit of our good works 
is this: there is no just proportion between our 


Our good works are but a few seeds; but the re- 
ward isa harvest. He that sows in righteousness, 
shall reap and receive his reward, not according 
to the small proportion of the seeds of righteous- 
ness that he hath sown, but according to the mea- 
sure of the divine mercy and goodness, which, used 
superabundantly to remunerate man’s slender per- 
formances. Asina good and plentiful year, the 
harvest, or crop that is reaped vastly exceeds the 
seed sown, every grain yielding many more; so, 
and much more it is here. What poor slender 
seeds of righteousness do we sow! But oh, the 
vast crop and harvest of glory that shall, through 
the mercy of Gop, spring and rise out of those 
seeds! It shall be so great, that when we come 
to reap it, we ourselves shall stand amazed at it. 
He, therefore, who hath sown the seeds of righte- 
ousness most plentifully must Jook for his harvest 
of glory only from the mercy of Gop. He that is 
richest in good works, must sue for heaven in the 
quality of a poor worthless creature, that needs 
infinite mercy to bring him hither: mercy to par- 
don his sins done before his good works; mercy to 
forgive the sins and defects in his works; mercy 
to advance his works, (which, though supposed 
never so perfect, are yet finite and temporary) to 
the possibility of an infinite and endless reward. 
He must confess with St. Paul, that eternal life is 
the gift of Gop through Jesus Curisr; that is the 
rich purchase of Curist’s most precious blood, by 
which alone a covenant.of eternal life was estab- 
lished upon the gracious condition of faith work- 
ing by love; that it was the grace of the Divine 
Spirit, promised in the same covenant, that pre- 
vented him, and co-operated with him, and contin- 


of glory be a crown of righteousness, that is of 
Gop’s righteousness, whereby he is obliged to 
make good his own covenant; yet that it‘is a 
crown of mercy too, because that covenant itself 
was a covenant of infinite graceand mercy. | 
Bishop Hall. 
| F om the Boston Recorder. 
I, anv I, I, anp I, ann J; anv 

Ministers are not very notorious for their ego- 
tism, but we find occasionally one, to whom the’epi- 
thet vain, may properly apply. “ 
“Great men are not always wise.” Ministers 


are not alwaysso. It is supremely disgusting to 
hear a man, and especially a Minister, talk for 


and such distinctions in College—in the Seminary. 
I have had such and such honorable offices. J have 
had such and such calls from New York or Boston, 
to occupy some station of important trust. Such 
egotists ought to know that even “ silly women” 
are sometimes disgusted with their vanity, when 
they are compelled, for politeness sake to feign an 
interest in the declamations of self-praise. 

When a man is settled over a large society, and 
has an affectionate people, lavish in their testimo- 
nials of affection, of interest in his preaching, con- 
versation, &c., he has great occagion for watchful- 
ness, “ Let another praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth; a stranger, and not thine own lips.” 
Vanity, pride, self-conceit, and the whole train of 
such loathsome serge tempt the violation of this 
wise precept. And herein good people are not 
always wise. They should remember there. is 
much truth in the old adage, “ Praise to the face is 
an open disgrace.” The best of people are suffi- 
ciently prone to think of the little pronoun I, with- 
out being reminded of its importance. Suppose 
every Minister write a sermon on Spiritual Pride, 
and illustrate its evils by the experience of I! 

SABBATH. . 
I never knew a man to escape failure, in either 


heey or mind, who worked seven days in the week. 
—Sir Robert Peel. ae 


works of righteousness, and the reward of them. - 


ually assisted him, and followed him in all his good - 
works : and, consequently, that though his crown: 


hours, in company about himself. J gained such 
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It. is earnestly hoped that alJ the members of 


_ on their arrival in the city, where they will be di- 


- guffer him to want the ordinary comforts of life, 


- ministration of ordinances. They depreciate God’s 


itnot tome.” 
- gupport and encouragement, and to keep him free 
from worldly cares and avocations ; but is the pro- 


-ple’s ability ? Is there not evidence that many 


failure in common justice in those to whom 
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Texus— Three Dollars if paid within six months, or | 
Two Dollars and' Fifty Cents iu Gdveace! 


Meeting or tue Boarp or Forzicn Missions 

) esting of the Board of Foreign Missiuns 
the Presbyterian Church, wih be held in the ted 
tare Room of the Fitst Presbyterian church in the 
city of New York, on Thursday next, the 8th inst., 

- "Phe Semi-Annual sermon will be preached in 
the said’ ehorch’ at 7 o’clock P. M. of the same 
day, by the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D. The 
Rev. Joshua L. Wilson, D.D. is his alternate. 

Public meetings for religious exercises, on be- 

half of ‘thé Board, will be held on Friday evening, 
the 9th inst., at 7 o’clock,’in the Duane street 
church, and on Sabbath evening, the 11th inst., at 
the same hour, in the Scotch Presbyterian church, 
‘corner of Grand and Crosby streets, at which seve- 
tal addresses will be delivered. 


the Board will be punctual in their attendance, 
and also that as many of ite friends as possible 
will, make point of being present, manifesting 
that they take an interest in the great cause for 
the promotion of which the Board meets. 

The members of the Board are requested to call 
at te Mission Rooms, 247 Broadway, New York, 


rected to places for their accommodation. 


Treatment or Minisrers.—We recommend to 
the serious attention of our readers the remarks of 
our correspondent D, N.- The trath on this sub- 
ject should be told with all plainness of speech, 
and jt should be reiterated until the evil be reme- 
died. .We feel a zeal on this subject, entirely 
disinterested, which impels us to enforce the ap- 
peal of our correspondent. A very: extended ac- 
quaintance with the history of many particular 
churches, has ind@ted us to conclude, that one of 
the principal causes of an inefficient minietry, is the 
very inadequate support of the settled ministry, 
especially in: country churches. We have seen 
many young men enter the ministry with devoted 
zeal, and with an honest determination to spend 
and be spent for Christ; but in the progress of 
their ministry they have failed to realize the pro- 
mise given at ite commencement; and why? for 
the simple reason, that at an early period in their 
pastoral connexion with their congregations, they 
have found, that their bread was to be doled out 
to them with a stinted charity. What they had 
a right to expect would be given cheerfully as a 
compensation for services rendered, has been reluc- 
tantly tendered as a gift, for which no value has 
been received. ‘The effect of this discovery ona 
sensitive and educated mind is paralyzing. The 
affection of a minister for a congregation, who can 


must in the nature of things, undergo some dimi- 
nution; and thus one of the most pleasant motives 
to duty is weakened. But besides this, a min- 
ister, whose invention is constantly taxed to pro- 
vide for the support of his family, and is compelled 
to resort to the farm or the school, to supply the 
wants for which his congregation has declined to 
make provision, is certainty ‘not in the best frame 
of mind, to cultivate a pastoral intercourse with 
his people, or to prepare for their edification on the 
Sabbath. They sow sparingly, and they thus 
reap sparingly. We have no doubt also, that the 
people who undervalue the ministrations of God’s 
servants, and who wish to purchase them on the 
cheapest terms, are for that very reason left to suf- 
fer blight and barreness under the unsuccessful ad- 


means of bringing salvation to their houses, and 
they and their children are left to spiritual blind- 
ness and obduracy of heart. That we may not 
leave this subject in misty indefiniteness, we will 
enumerate some of the things we have seen and 
deplored. — 

We have seen a congregation embracing much 
substantial wealth debating with earnestness the 
salary of a minister, and endeavooring to fix it at 
the lowest possible rate at which they supposed 
acandidate would accept their invitation. 

We have seen them, after a minister, in reliance 
upon their good faith, had become settled among 
them, either reducing their individual subscriptions 
or failing to pay them when due. 

We have seen them adopting it as a maxim, 
that all their honest debts were to be paid, before 
their subscription to the minister’s salary, as if it 
were not an honest debt, to the payment of which 
they were bound by the most solemn contract. 

We have seen a congregation abounding in all 
good things, while their minister was suffering 
under the most embarrassing pecuniary circum- 
stances. 

We have seen rich professing Christians sub- 
seribing in the most niggardly measure, to their 
minister's support, and justifying their parsimony 
on the ground that rich ministers were seldom 
usefal. 

Thie is enough. In the sight of God, such 
things must be abhorrent. He identifies himself 
with his faithfo) servants and he wil! justify him- 
self in the exclusion of many in the last day, who 
now profess his name, on the ground, “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 


_ In calling a minister to preside over a particular 
church, the people contract to give him all proper 


mise always fulfilled to the full extent of the peo- 


are, during the wholé course of their ministry, em- 
burrassed, without any deviation from the rules of 
a strict economy? Has not the reputation of 
many ministers suffered by contracting debts which 
‘they could not easily avoid and which they were 
unable to liquidate? And is there not reason to 
believe that the fear of incurring debt in the sup- 
port of their families has deterred some from en- 
tering into the ministry ? | 

We should be sorry to think that any one should 


be influenced by mercenary considerations in en- bly as the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


tering the ministry, but sure we are, that men who 
have renounced the advantages of more lucrative 
professions, should not, in devoting themsel 
the Gospel ministry, be reduced to penury, 


‘micister spiritual. gifts. In a word, if con 


tions wieh to grow in strength and respectability ; 
if they wieh-to be nourished with the bread of life; 
if*they wish to see salvation come to their house ; if 
wish the bleering of the Head of the Chureh, 
they’ must be kind to their minister and exert 
‘themselves to afford him a sufficient worldly oop- 


port. 


guard if properly and efficiently employed. 


patronage. 
articles on subjects of great prominence and gene- 


from authentic sources. 


cipation. 
successful. 


nized the adhering minority as the true Presby- 


Guest Gain.—T many will proveitin at- 
trative title-The at’ Gnce interested .. 


by the development of any scheme by which men 
may be enriched. If a merchant should be told, 
that by the immediate shipment of an article to a 
particular port he would realize large profits, his 
counting house and ship would at once display a 
scene of bustling preparation. Or if a farmer 
should be convinced that 8 new method had been 
discovered of doubling the amount of his crops, he 
would be willing to pay for the secret. Is it not 
then surprising that'so few are disposed to believe 
in Him who is truth itself, when he points out to 
them a method of realizing great gain? There is 
such a method; some have actually learned the 
secret, and they would not now be without the 
knowledge of it for worlds. Reader do you ask 
what itis? It is simply this; godliness with 
contentment is greatgain,”” It is not only gain, but 
great gain; it is not only prospective, but present 
gain. One of the fruits of godliness is content- 
ment, and the effect of contentment is cheerfulness 
and comfort un jer all circumstances of life. ‘ Bet- 
ter is little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasures and trouble therewith.’ So thought Solo- 
mon, and every reflecting man will esteem “ god- 
liness, which has the promise of this life and that 
which is to come,” as greater gain, than all the 
acquisitions of an earthly kind. 


Dismission or Ministers.—The first article on 
our first page, is worthy of special notice. Its 
reasonings have all the force of truth; and the 
enfeebled state of many of the American churches 
may be attributed to the evil which it condemns. 
The facility with which the pastoral relation is 
dissolved is rather on the increase, and our church- 
es and ecclesiastical judicatories do not yet seem 
aware of the inevitable disasters to which it must 
ultimately lead. Perfect and uninterrupted har- 
mony vannot be expected in any human relation, 
and even in the ministerial, temporary differences 
of opinion and partial discontent, may be expected 
to occur between pastor and people. ‘These, in 
former times were adjusted by patience, forbear- 
ance, and friendly conference ; but in the present: 
time, the cure which is sought for the slightest 
causes of aleniation, is the abrupt dissolution of 
the most sacred connexion. Thus it is often ren- 
dered practicable for a few disaffected persons to 
displace a pastor, and deprive a congregation of 
the means of spiritual edification. It has indeed, 
in more than one instance, happened, that a single 


individual, in gratifying a private grudge, has by 


incessant activity, induced a majority of a congre- 
gation to believe, that the best interests of religion 
would be promoted by the dismission of their pas- 
tor. In Congregational churches there is but 
little security against these machinations ; but in 
Presbyterian ones, there is every desirable safe- 
If 
our Presbyteries will let the churches know that 
no pastoral relation will be diasolved by them, 
except upon the most urgent considerations, trifling 
quarrels which are now driven to extremity, would 
be nipped in the bud. The truly pious portions 
of congregations should not suffer themselves to 
be duped by the designing managers in such 
affairs; ministers should not be too easily dis- 
couraged by difficulties, or prevailed on to consent 


to a separation ; and Presbyteries should manifest 
the greatest reluctance to being a party in sunder- 
ing the most sacred ties. 
tice cannot well be overrated. 


The evils of the prac- 
If we are not 
deceived, persons professing godliness, but who 
have never experienced its power, are almost in- 
variably the agents iu those frequent separations of 
pastors and their flocks, by which the progress of 
the Church in knowledge, piety, and general sta- 
bility, is retarded. 

Repertrory.—'his valuable periodi- 


cal is rapidly advancing in the esteem of the 


Church, and it is worthy of the most extended 
The number for October contains five 


ral interest, written in a masculine style, and 


evincing much care and research. 


The first article on *‘Indian Affairs’’ contains 


a condensed summary of the present condition and 


future prospects, of the aboriginal tribes, collected 
The question of the re- 
moval of the Indians beyond the Mississippi, has 


for several years been an exciting one, gnd has 
called forth much intemperate language, and rash 
statement. This question is briefly and calmly 
noticed io the article. 


The second article is a review of Dr. Green’s 


Historical Sketch of Presbyterian Missions. 


The third is an able review of Hengstenberg on 


the authenticity of the Pentateuch, containing 
much valuable information concerning the critics 
of this portion of Scripture. 


The fourth article presents a delightful sketch 


of the life of Wilberforce, which will convey a 
juet portrait of that eminent Christian and states- 
man, to those who might not have courage to en- 
counter the 5 vols. 8vo. in which his life is pub-— 
lished. 


The fifth and last article, is a very carefully 
written review of the subject of West India Eman- 
The writer considers the experiment as 


Synop or Cincrynati.—The following extract 


of a letter from a member of the Synod of Cincin- 


nati, will show that that Synod have adhered to 


the General Assembly. ; 

“Our Synod finished its sessions yeterday. 
They declared the seceding majority of Cincinnati 
Presbytery to be no part of the Synod, and recog- 


tery; and having done this, they immediately ad- 
journed from Dr. Beecher’s church, where the 
Synod met agreeably to adjournment last year, to 
Dr. Wilson’s, or the First Presbyterian Church. 
Immediately after the prayer, at the adjournment 
to the First Church, the Rev. John Rankin, our 
last year’s Moderator, rose and declared the New 
school party to be the true Synod, and called them 
to order. thei informed that the highest number 
of Rankin’s Synod, present, was 34. The Synod 
proper had between 70 and 80, who answered to 
their names. The vote on separating the majority | 
of the Cincinnati Presbytery, which was taken by 
yeas and nays, stood 62 to 44, and 10 or 12 were 
excused from voting. The reason why the vote on 
this question stood differently from the number an- 
swering to their names in each body, is, that we 
have a middle party, which professes to acknow- 
ledge neither the true nor the schismatical Assem- 


urch. Some of these are sound men in doctrine, 
and profess an earnest desire to remain attached 
to the Presbyterian Church. They: profess to have 
no affinity, (and I believe them,) to the New-school. 
I think that they will gradually obtain light enou 
to get over their present scruples, and be cordially | 
with us next year. There are others, however, of 
this middle party, whose sympathies are entirely 
with the New-school, and these, I think, will likely | 
unite with them. I am happy to add that the sepa- . 
ration took place without any marked instance of 
disorder, and without noise. Synod has been as 
lenient as possible to those who professed to have 
scruples on constitutional pointe, hoping in this 
way to preserve some valuable brethren from fall- 


ing into a snare.” | 


RE 


Séhool Union, has recently published a 


points which are often overlooked, but which 


a profitable study of the Word of God. 


profit in reading it themselves. 


emigrants to Liberia. 


deference they pay to every foreigner who 
visit their shores, with the dignity of e@title.- 
this we have no objection; it is a pitiable w 
which deserves castigation. Many instances 


has Jed our countrymen into the most embarras 
mistakes. Counts and Lords have been luxuri 


discovered to be very ordinary personages, 


to fashion. 
the gullibility of brother Jonathan. 
may blunder in the same way. 


among the ladies, and received entertainmen 
the tables of the nobility, who has now turned 


for first beating and then robbing his father! 


bly. 
large majority. 


General Assembly by a vote of 14 to 5. 


TABULAR VIEW. 


publication. 


such cases, vote not known. 
TABLE OF PRESBYTERIES. 


PRES 


Goiwwe.—The Americanz ueday 
y 
ful little volume, under the title of the * Scripture 
Guide: ora familiar Introduction to the Study of 
the Bible.”” The examination of it has‘ afforded 
us much pleasure, and we know of no book, which 
is so well calculated to incite young persons to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. It embodies a 
great variety of interesting facts, illustrative of 
the history of the Bible; directs attention to many 


nevertheless, serious obstaclea, when unexplained, 
to a young mind; and furnishes the best rules for 
Parents 
‘would do well to place in the hands of their 
children this volume, and they might derive much 


A Goop Prosect.—A plan has been proposed 
by some liberal men in New York to purchase and 
equip a vessel to be presented to a company of 
coloured men who are to navigate her as a packet 
between the United States and Western Africa; 
and who are to pay for the vessel by transporting 


Great Personaces.—The English make them- 
selves merry at the expense of Americans, for the 


ness, utterly unworthy of our republican character, 


have occurred, in which this respect for the great, 


ly enteriained, who in the denouement have been 


their native vulgarity has been mistaken for lordly 
nonchalance, and even imitated by the pretenders 
Such mistakes have excited many a 
hearty laugh among our transatlantic friends, at 
It is some 
consolation, however, to find, thateven the English 
A dignified count, 
recently figured in London as a great favourite 


to be the son of a cook, who had to fly from Rome 


Action or PressyTeries.—The Presbytery of 
Hopewell has unanimously sustained the Assem- 


The Presbytery of Orange has adhered by a 


The Presbytery of Miami has adhered to the 


We have thought that it might be interesting to 
collect, under one view, the action of our several 
judicatories in relation to the recent secession 
from our Church; and this we have done, as far 
as our information extends. If we have neglected 
any judicatory, or fallen into mistake in any of the 
numbers, we will attend to corrections in a future 
In some instances the Presbyteries 
did not call for the ayes and noes, and in others, in 
which they may have done it, the exact vote has 
not reached us, and accordingly we have said in 


BY'TER 


— 


1A 


N. 


PREAC 

There are several ways of ascertaining the value 
of any given commodity : sometimes we may judge 
by the demand for it. Sometimes by the uses to 
‘which it ‘may be applied; afd sometimes by what 
men are willing to give for it. If our judgment 
were formed according to the first or second of these 
methods, we might decide that the preaching of the 
Gospel was one of the most important and desira- 
ble things in the world. The demand for it, im- 
plying both its necessity and scarceness, is very 
great. From every quarter, from civilized and 
heathen lands the cry comes up distinctly and 
with increasing earnestness, ‘send us the Gospel— 
we desire a living preacher.’ 

_ And if we judge according to the adaptedness of 

the Gospel to the wants of men, we shall conclude, 
that whatever other things are worth, the Gospel 
and the preaching of the Gospel are of immense 
value. And I[ suppose that all men who know any 
thing about the Gospel are willing to admit in theo- 
ry at least, that to have it faithfully preached is 
worth a great deal. But the difficulty is, that be- 
tween theory and practice on this subject there is a 
vast discrepancy. If therefore we form our conclu- 
sion on the point in question, from what men are 
willing to give for it, we shall esteem it, if not the 
least, yet next to the least in value. - 

It is remarkable how little is given for the 
preaching of the Gospel compared with what is 
given for any one other important or desirable ob- 
ject. For asingle article of dressor furniture, 
persons will sometimes give fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars: and very likely this expense will occur more 
than once in the year; but if they were called upon 
to give this amount for the direct preaching of the 
Gospel, they would immedjately cry out under the 
intolerable burden—the ruinous expense. Men 
largely engaged in business will give from one to 
three or four hundred dollars a year, for a porter 
or drayman, and from five hundred to a thousand a 
year for a clerk, and yet it would be dreadful to 
give so much as this for the labours of a faithful 
minister of the Gospel. Farmers will give from 
ten to fourteen dollars a month for a labourer and 
find him in board and washing, and yet by far the 
fewest number give toa laborious Pastor for a year 
what they give fur a labourer on their farms for a 
month !! ch acre of corn will produce on an 
average, this year, thirty dollars, and yet not one 
farmer in ten gives this sum to all the benevolent 
purposes of the day—to the Gospel at home and 
abroad !! 

Sometimes two or three men, or it may be five, 
will unite and give a person five hundred dollars a 
year to teach their children the several branches 
of useful, refined, or ornamental education. And 
yet the same men would feel that they were im- 
measurably burdened if they paid the like sum toa 
minister of the Gospel to teach themselves, their 
families, and neighbours the lessons of eternal wis- 
dom. 

But Mr. Editor, I forbear. Is it not evident that 
if we judge of the value of a preached gospel, by 
what men are willing to give for it, it is compara- 
tively of very little worth? And is not the sin of 
undervaluing the gospel in this way as great as it 
is in any other way? And is not this the prevailing 
sin of this day ? Can members of the Church expect 
that God will smile upon them, while they act so 
niggardly—while they dole out with so parsimoni- 
ous a hand, for the support of the ministry of the 
gospel? If Christians valued the gospel as they 
profess to do, would they be so unwilling to give to 
their pastors a mere competence? Would they not 
rather so contribute as to relieve their minds of 
anxiety as to temporal support, and prevent entire- 
y a resort to teaching or farming to make up the 

eficiency of salary? Would large congregations, 
at least, in the country, find it so difficult to make 
up a pittance of five or six hundred dollars asa 
salary, if they valued the preaching of the Gospel as 
they do every —— of a mere worldly and money 
making business? I am sorry to think it, and much 
more to write it, that there are congregations in 
the country having from three to five hundred 
communicating members, who find great difficulty 
in ae vs a salary of four hundred and fifty or 
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five hun dollars a year. And if they were 


Namesof Presby's.|For the Assembly. [For the Secterton. | asked“ what is worth?” their answer 
Abingdon vote not known ractically, would be, “about a dollar a year!!!” 
urely such a state of things ought not to continue. 
k 
Bedford known And [ would say to all both in 
Blairsville siemens; 0 Pm town and country, and especially in the country, 
Chilieothe oe peek: lean would it not be well for you to examine this mat- 
Crawfordsville yeasnot known, 7nay® | ter, and see whether your pastor would not be 
— vote not known greatly relieved either by an increase of salary, or 
Cincinnati Sean 21 yeas, 16 nays by more punctuality in its payment, or by both? 
Erie yene 24, nays 18 And to all Sessions and Trustees I would say do 
East Hanover _—fycas 16, nays 7 likewise. Perhaps your pastor's mind is already 
| vote not known harrowed and want owe 
Huntingdon unanimous ‘him, or ought to owe him. Perhaps his family may 
be in want, especially as the winter is approach- 
‘eas 25, nays 8 a 
yeas 9, nays 3 ing. Perhaps tvo he may be meditating a removal 
from the mere want of temporal support. And if 
Louiaville Junanimous it be known that you caused one man leave _ 
Lancaster yeas 28, nays 16 for want of support, who will be likely to settle 
yeas 14, nays 10 with you again ? 
Miami yeas 14, nays 5 oa What you do therefore, do quickly. And as 
Mississippi aie sii iettindes soon as you read this, resolve that you will act, and 
New York yeas 17, nays 7 A whether you be an Elder, a Trustee, or private 
member of the Church, do your part; exert your 
Newton Hes influence to make your pastor comfortable, and 
give him not simply a mere competence, under the 
Orange large majority most rigid system of econoiny, but give him a com- 
fortable and liberal support. It will promote your 
Philadelphia aa junanious . honour and your profit. If need be, have a con- 
Peoria Bae _|vote not known gregational meeting called, and endeavour to stir 
iin  lennsunees | up the whole Church to do its duty in this very 
Sidney (unanimous important matter. DN. 
P. S. As a great many churches will have no 
; meeting ynod, perhaps it would do g i 
gall some member of Session or of the Board of Trus- 
West Hanover = fvote not known tees would read this in their several churches. 
Western District junanimous 
Wilmington vote not known Try it. Try it. : 
; 


TABLE OF SYNODS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


has been divided. The strength of parties 
as follows—23 orthodox, 47 New-school. 


them in effecting the separation. 


account of the proceeding. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE, 


of the Presbytery, is hereby directed to it. 
resolution is as follows, viz: 


ed, before they be allowed to labour within 


pointed said committee.” 


| 13th., 1836. 


Attest, 


Synop or ILiinois.—It appears that this Synod, 
which was always New-school in‘its character, 


editor of the Western Presbyterian Herald, finds 
fault with the orthodox, for the mode adopted by 
We withhold 


any opinion on this point, until we sce the official 


For the Presbyterian. 


The following resolution passed by the Presby- 
| tery of Carlisle, April 13th 1936, is, by the order of 
said Presbytery, forwarded to the editor of the 
Presbyterian for publication; and the attention of 
| the sessions of vacant churches within the bounds 


“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
examine the credentials of ministers from other 
Presbyteries; and if the committee deem proper, 
to examine such ministers personally on their Theo- 
logical views; they shall be examined and approv- 


bounds; or as stated supplies to our vacant church- 
es. Messrs. Moody, Denny, and Wilson, were ap- 


A true extract from the minutes of the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle, at its session at Dickinson, April 


James C. Watson, Stated Clerk. 


Names of Synods, |For the Assembly. For the Secession. 
Albany The majority of this| In the eleventh Annual Report of this Society, 
Synod refused to take | recently published, the names of the following per- 
; and the minority se a sons were accidentally omitted, in the list of those 
jrated from them. The | who had contributed to its funds during the year. 
livided Matthew L. Bevan, five dollars, Wm. Davidson, 
Cincinnati tive dollars, Dr. L. P. Gebherd, ten dollars ; James 
had 75, 34. | Atwood, ten dollars; John M. Atwood, ten dollars; 
vate Ra a 47 yeas, 23 nays Thomas Fleming fifty dollars; Alfred Jenks, fifty 
dollars; Dr. H. Neill, three dollars; John McCrea, 
Michigan vote not known three dollars ; James Crowell, threedollars, James C. 
Brown, three dollars ; Miss H. Stackhouse, two dol- 
| New J about yeas 110, nays 80 lars, S. S. Haskins, two dollars; L. Harwood, five 
virgin mane dollars; E. S. Whelan, five dollars; J. Dunton, Jr. 


five dollars; John R. Neff, ten dollars; Wm. C. Ten- 
brook, ten dollars; S. Withington, two dollars; 
Jacob Sellers, three dollars. 

The above acknowledgment, it is hoped, will be 
accepted for the omission. . 

The Philadelphia Tract Society during the year 
ending September 20, have given a gratuitous cir- 
culation to one million seven hundred and sixty 
thousand pages of Tracts as follows. And to dif- 
ferent persons for distribution among the destitute 
and perishing in our western country, fifty thousand 
six hundred pages. Tothe Rev. Mr. Allen, of the 
city Mission, ge two thousand seven hundred 


was 


The 


and fifty pages. To the Prisons, Hospitals, Asy- 
lutns, House of Refuge, &c., twenty-six thousand 
five hundred To the Shipping and Boat- 


men on the Delaware and Schuylkill, fifty thousand 
pages, and one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
pages monthly for distribution in the city and dis- 
tricts. Sales to societies and individuals, 3,301,200 
pages. A. F. 


A VACANT CHURCIL. 


We are informed from a source entitled to per- 
fect confidence, that the Rev. Joel Parker has ad- 
dressed a letter to the session of the Presbyterian 
Church in this city, requesting a dissolution of the 

storal relation between himself and the church. 

‘his church is therefore now in fact vacant. A 
circumstance but little suspected by the people at 
the time of his departure. Such a state of the 
church at this time is peculiarly to be regretted, as 
circumstances at this moment call for special ex- 
ertions to Secure to that congregation the advant- 
ages of public worship. May the Lord soon send 
us a pastor, who may feed us according to the mind 
of the Holy Ghost.— New Orleans Observer. 


The 


our 


| tain that naine. 


> For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONARY INPELLIGENSE. 


Mr. Editor :—You will confer a favour on the 


portance, as divine truth read and discussed from 
the Bible ainong themselves, that is the means of 
this interesting work... ‘The Huly Spirit is leading 
them to the examination of his own inspired truth, 


churches of the Newcastle Presbytery by publish- 
ing inthe P erian, the enclosed letter from 
Rev. Benjamin Schneider, their Missionary at 
Broosa, Asia Minor. 

Jno. H. Symmes, Stated Clerk. 


Broosa, Asia Minor, May 22, 1838. 
To the Churches of the Newcastle Presbytery. 


Beloved Brethren—My last communication to 
you was dated November 20th. 1837. Thecircum- 
stances of trial in which my family were then plac- 
ed, have passed away. The health of Mrs. S., 
whose system.had received such a severe shock, is 
about restored ; and all the members of our mission 
are usually well. 

As to the prospects in our work, they are much 
the same as they were six months ago, except that 
there has been a gradual advance in the influence 
of the mission. ‘Though: no very striking change 
has taken place, yet a few circumstances have oc- 
curred which bade us thank God and take courage. 
We cannot penetrate into the future, and say what 
developments of Providence in favour of Zion in 
this city are about to be made. But we are not 
without hope that the Lord hasdesigns of mercy to- 
wards some of these people. To the grounds of 
this hope, independent of the promises of God 
which always afford ample encouragement, I shall 
allude in the course of this letter. 

Having in a former communication mentioned 
some of the obstacles encountered by missionary 
operations in this country, I will now name seve- 
ral encouragements to labour amung these oriental 
churches. 

The fact, that they have been preserved as so 
many nominally christian sects, is a favourable cir- 
cumstance. They have passed through many civil 
changes. ‘They have been ruled by different sove- 
reigns, and different systems of government. 
They have been oppressed, and more or less perse- 
cuted for their christian name; but they still re- 
Whatever political convulsions 
they may have shared in, and whatever tendencies 
toa dissolution of them as so many religivus com- 
munities they may have been subjected to, all have 
been resisted. And it cannot be denied that in 
these Mahommedan countries, the danger of their 
abandoning their christian profession, and of their be- 
ing completely merged in the body of the followers 
of the false prophet, has been of constant and some- 
times of powerful operation. The Mahommedans 
have been by no means deticient in zeal for prose- 
lyting their christian subjects. They have, more 
especially in former times, not only used argument 
and persuasion, but much more forcible means. And 
the renunciation of christianity by any portion of 
theirsubjects would have been hailed with the great- 
est joy. But they are still so many distinct christian 
communities, constantly surrounded by powerful 
Mahommedan influence, but having no sympathy at 
all with the religion of the Koran. Is not this fact, 
then, an indication of Providence, that he designs 
to visit then again with the purifying influences of 
his Spirit, and make them specimens of genuine 
christianity? Just as the preservation of the Jews 
in their wide dispersions, is a sure pledge of the 
fulfilment of the promises of spiritual blessings to 
them, in wHich the Old Testament abounds. 

Again: They are accessible. Not, it is true, in 
the degree in which we could desire. But compar- 
ed with the Mohammedans, who still expose them- 
selves to death by renouncing their religion, they 
offer many advantages in thisrespect. Ignorance, 
prejudice, and superstition, and especially a hostile 
priesthood, oppose many serious obstacles. Still 
these do not close up all the avenues of access to 
them. ‘The missionary can still reach them in va- 
rious ways. Books and tracts can be printed and 
circulated. The Bible though sometimes destroy- 
ed, is not effectually hindered in its circulation. 
Amid all the opposition of self-interested ecclesias- 
tics, it has found, and will find in future, even toa 
greater extent, its way among tlie people. Educa- 
tion also may be employed by the liberalizing in- 
fluence it exerts upon the mind, to prepare the way 
for the downfall of superstition and error. In fact, 
the simple residence of a missionary among these 
eastern churches, holding up before them as he does, 
the Gospel in its purity, is of immense advantage. 
They sce in his example, what they never saw be- 
fore—the Christian religion divested of all those 
incumbrances of external forms and ceremonies, 
which mar its beauty. And while they behold the 
difference between him and themselves, both as to 
what Christianity really is, and as to the effects it. 
produces on their respective lives, they cannot fail 
to experience many misgivings as to tHe correct- 
ness of their faith. I have not the least hesitation 
in saying, that in the minds of multitudes among 
the inore intelligent, such doubts are constantly felt. 
But besides his example, his personal and direct in- 
struct on, whether it be in daily intercourse with 
them, or whether he be able to teach them by the 
more public and formal method of preaching, are 
exerting asteady and salutary influence in favour 
of the truth. And here it may not be improper 
very briefly and generally to allude to the effects 
which, under the blessing of God, have already 
been produced by the use of these means. ‘They 
are to be seen rather in preparatory results, than 
in true conversions, though these are not wanting. 
How many thousands of tracts have been put in cir- 
culation. What scores of school books and other 
valuable books have been scattered and used. And 
how many hundreds and even thousands of Bibles 
have been distributed. What a world of thought 
the several missionary presses in operation in those 
regions have created. The press ofthe A. B. C. 
F. M., now at Smyrna, has alone issued about thirty 
wnillions of pages of matter. This, together with 
what has been furnished by the other printing estab- 
lishments, must have exerted a prodigious influ- 
ence on the many minds, with which it has come in 
contact. Multitudes of schools have also been es- 
tablished in whole or in part by the missiona- 
ries. They have given an impulse to education, 
which will never cease to be felt, and which in re- 
gard to the final prevalence of the truth, is of vast 
importance. Add to this the diffusion of evangeli- 
cal sentiments and views by their direct and perso- 
nal efforts, and the influence of the aggregate of 
all these means must be supposed to be very great. 
It has been so. Facts prove it. The very opposi- 
tion that has been provoked by it showsthis. There 
is no doubt, that amid all the obstacles encounter- 
ed, the cause of truth has been steadily advancing. 
Its ee though slow and gradual, is yet cer- 
tain. Of its onward march, there is constantly in- 
creasing evidence. 

Again: They acknowledge the authority of the 
Bible and its ordinances. It is true, the great mass 
of them are lamentably ignorant of this precious 
volume, and of the true nature and design of Chris- 
tian ordinances. Yet notwithstanding this, the 


| mere fact of their receiving the word of God is a 


great advantage. They become acquainted in 
some degree with its contents. Many of its truths 
are lodged in their minds. And although they 
misapprehend some of them, yet they are there; 
and the missionary can thus obtain a hold on their 
consciences, which he could not otherwise secure. 
He can give them a right understanding of these 
truths, and press them upon their hearts and con- 
sciences. And especially the Holy Spirit, without 
whose agency no sinner is ever converted, can 
easily give them correct apprehensions of them, 
and apply them in a saving manner to their hearts. 
In this view, the mere profession of Christianity, 
which introduces more or less truth into the mind, 
though some of it may often be somewhat distorted, 
is important. These remarks may be illustrated 
by a few, facts. In a city in Asia Minor, not very far 
from this place, where a missionary had never been, 
several individuals, by reading the word of God 
and by prayer, have made much progress in the 
knowledge of the truth. They are a little com- 
pany, and have their meetings for reading the 
Scriptures and conversation; and it is hoped, there 
may be some true piety among them. The Spirit 
of God has excited them to read and investigate 
his own truth, and we trust has sanctified it to 
some few of them. This has been done without 
the labours of any missionary among them. They 
had never seen the face of a missionary. And so 
of the interesting reformation now in progress 
among the Armenians at Constantinople. It is not 
so much the direct labours of missionaries, though 


their influence has been, and is of the greatest im- 


}and while they are examining it, they are made to 
feel its power. And here in this place, we have 
reason to believe that two young. sen frow the Ar- 
menian nation, among whom my associate labours 
more particularly, have been brought to the saving 
knowledge of + agent in much the same way. 
The Spirit of the Lord moved them to examine 
into the true import of truths — had learned from 
the Bible, but had not previously properly under 

stood. The understanding of one, led to the in- 
vestigation of another, and others still, unti] they 
obtained a correct knowledge of all the doctrines 
essential] to salvation, and ander the teachings of 
the blessed Spirit, gave the assent of their hearts 
to them. And so far as we can discover, it would 
seem that the leaven is beginning to work, and 
that this spirit of inquiry, thus commenced in the 
hearts of the young men, is beginning to exte: d 
somewhat among their nation. We bless the Lord 
for these manifestations of his mercy. 

This appearance of the Holy Spirit in this re. 
ion cannot but be regarded asa matter of most 
evout gratitude to God, and of encouragement al- 

so. The fact, that he is thus revisiting these re- 
gtons, where in former days his influences ‘were so 
remarkably displayed, is most animating. It is a 
powerful stimulus to prayer, and a simple and di- 
rect looking up to Him from whom cometh down 
every good and perfect gift. O that we, his un- 
worthy servants, may have a spirit of true, humble, 
and believing prayer. “Dear brethren, pray for us 

in particular. And oh, do not ceaee to*supplicate 

for a large and most abundant effusion of these 
heavenly influences on al] these people. What 

is to prevent such a glorious result? Is any thing, 
too hard for the Lord? His mercy is infinite. He 
delights in blessing. He loves to display his grace. 
Are these few mercy drops designed to satisfy us, ° 
or are they not rather intended to be incitements 

to large expectations, to strong desires, and to the 
most earnest importunity, for a far greater mani-_ f 
festation of these gracious influences? Darkness i 
has long and fearfully reigned here. But heavenly 
light is to take its place. We all believe the time 
is not far distant. And as its appearance seems in 
a small degree to be seen, are we not to hope, and 
expect, and pray that it may be like the morning 
light, which shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day? After a beginning has been made, are 
we not to expect that the same gracious hand, 
through which it has been effected, is disposed to 
carry it out, and to bring it to completion? Will 
the Lord commence a work, especially such a 
work, and not finish it? But he will be inquired 
of by the house, of Israel, to do these things for 
them. A spirit of the most humble and earnest en- 
treaty is called for. May the good Spirit indite 
our supplications, and then they will meet with di- 
vine acceptance. Yours most truly, 

BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WOMAN—HER INFLUENCE ON THE MoO. 
RAL CONDITION OF ‘tHE COMMUNITY. 


The intimate relation and mutual dependance of 
man and women, is fully declared in their creation. 
Women being declared * bone of the bone and flesh 
of the flesh” of man, plainly establishes the deter- 
mination of Deity, that they are destined to be in- 
timately associated, and to exert a mutual influence 
‘ever each other, either for weal or woe. This 
point, I suppose, none at the present day are dis- 

2d to gainsay. The fact that woman’s influence 
is much greater, and more efficient than man’s, 
‘is I think beyond dispute. To establish this, we 
have to refer merely to facts in sacred and profane 
history. Eve’s influence over our common father 
in inducing him to eat of the forbidden fruit, 
“whose taste brought death into the world and all 
our woe,” is an early instance of woman’s power. 
The man * beloved of God and approved,” David 
even, the “ man after God’s own heart,” experien- 
ced woman’s powerful influence; but why multiply 
instances? facts speak for themselves, and sub- 
stantially maintain the point. 

The natural formation of woman, the delicacy 
feebleness, and weakness of her physical construc- 
tion, obviously manifest her dependence, declare 
man the protector and woman the protege, as is so 
beautifully represented by the delightful authoress. 
* [] faut, pour que la nature et l’orde social se mon- 
trent dans toute leur beaute, que l’homme soit pro- 
tecteur, et la femme protegée, mais que ce protec- 
teur adore la foiblesse qu’!] defend, et respecte la 
divinité sans pouvoir, qui, comme ses dieux Penates, 
porte bonheur a sa maison. Ici J’on diroit presque 
que - femmes sont Je sultan, et les hommes le 
serail.” 

By the original fiatof the Creator man 
greater power of body and mind, and the weaker 
sex naturally regards her more robust companions 
as her protectors and support. The simple fact | 
that she is the “* weaker vessel,” ensures to her 
that right of protection which her feebleness de- 
mands. She forms an important part of the integer 
of society, and what a wise Providence has seen fit © 
to deny on the one part, is amply supplied on ano- 
ther. He has‘Zranted to woman an influence which 
man can never exert. The relation she bears to her 
children as a mother, that innate sense of depend- 
ence which the infant of the earliest days manifests, 
the constant hourly intercourse of mother and child, 
all, afford her opportunities for securing an influ- 
ence which the father can never possess. It is in 
the early state of society or in unchristianized 
lands only, that we see woman deprived of that influ- 
ence which she possesses naturally, and even there, 
it is felt toa greater or less degree. But, wherever 
the benign and happy influences of Christianity 
exist, woman maintains, a powerful, irresistible con- 
trol over the interests of society and destinies of 
nations. The inherent possession of grace, soft- 
ness, and delicacy of person; wit, sprightlinees, 
and vivacity of mind; devotedness, ardour, and 
strength of attachments; of decision, promptness, 
and dignity of character; all, easily govern and di- 
rect man in the moral and social compact. 

__ [intend no insipid compliment, no senseless flat- 
tery to woman, when I accord to her the importance 
and dignity of the situation she occupies in society. 
As a mother she forms in the same mould of her own 
character, that of her tender babe, “ when prattling 
at the knee,” she instils those principles which modi- 
fy and form their after characters and habits. She 
has in her own hands, as far as human agency dares . 
presume, the immortal destiny of her offspring.— 
Oh! how truly awful the responsibility of -a 
mother! Is there one who can think of it, without 
constantly seeking guidance from that power who 
overrules all? As her offspring increases in years 
her influence is strengthening ; in maturer years it 
is felt, in social intercourse, communities feel it. Na- 
tions and national characters are formed, by the 
influence which the mother exerted over her “ prat- 
tling babe.” 

It is of the influence of women on the moral con- 
dition of the community, particularly, that I design 
tospeak. Asa daughter and a sister, she may main- 
tain the happiest control over those who come in 
her circle, by her amiability, grace, and dignity of 
deportment ; asa mother, she modifies the nature 
and disposition of her children; as a wife, she un- 
consciously moves and sways the pursuits and 
character of her husband ; and as a member of so- 
ciety, she encourages by her smiles, and forbids by 
her frown whatever is virtuous or vicious. Such is 
woman as she should be, and as heaven destined 
her to be, but alas! very different from what she 
universally is. This is true and cannot be denied. 
When faults are as evident as the noun day sun, 
we should not cloak or wink at them, for fear of 
wounding where it is our duty to correct. Vices 
are no less so in the sight of Him, “ who trieth the 
reins, and knoweth the heart of the children of 
men,” whether they be committed by the most 
noble, or the most insignificant. With Him there 
are no respectable taults, no royal prerogatives of 
vice. 

_ The Jatter consideration naturally leads me to 
that portion of my subject, to which I attach much 
importance, and to which I am anxious to direct 
the attention of those who honour these remarks 
with a perusal. Jt is this. The influence of wo- 
map as it exists in the higher classes of society, 
over the moral condition of men who are compo- 
nents of this society. It is well known, that how- 
ever republican and equal any people are, there 
must and will be different circles among that peo- 
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ple—and it ‘is another fact equally obvious, 
whetever is patronised, and encoutaged by’ th 
higher claas, will be’ imitated ‘adopted ‘in the 
lower; the sanction which they give to vice, will 
find ready adoption in the more humble- grade. 
Hance, it 'ts our design to attack vice in ‘its high 
eatate, to strike at the evil at its root. When we 
, abroad and observe the awfully’ devastating 


and. destructive effect which respeciable vice 
producing, and, when we.s¢e the, servile depend- 
ence on pepular favour, the miserable want of in- 
dependence to condemn, whatever we may disap- 
prove as immoral and vicious—-when we see those 
of known, notorious immorality, courted, respect- 
ed, and complimented—we tremble to think of what 
may be the effect'on the community.~ Who are 
the mento whom society looks for its comforts and 
pleasures? Who are the recherches, the distin- 
gues? Who are they ‘to whom woman, lovely 
woman, extends her patronizing smile? Who are 
the compenions which mothers seek and court for 
theirdanghters? I say, who are they? Are they 
not men of notoriously dissipated, vicious habits! 
Are they less. respectable and courted on account | 
of their habite?. Let the fashionable ge 
who can speak fluently of “ Bulwer's last,” of Boz, 
of Madam ——'s singing; of Mr. or Mrs. play- 
ing, lét him be of ‘a fashionable coterie, either 
right or by sufferance, either by virtue of his own 
right, or a mere attache—any thing that is 
ionable, and does not she, to whom he is the 
deadliest enemy, readily, cheerfully, receive, ac- 
knowledge—aye, and boast of his attentions? On 
the other hand, in what esteem is that man held, 
who acquaints himself with the History of Nations, 
instead of ‘Bulwer, reads the Bible, instead of Boz, 
attends the ordinances of the Sanctuary, instead of 
the Theatre? He is voted a bore, low, vulgar, ig- 
nordnt;- ah this “i ce is biiss,:and *twere 
truly: folly to be wise.” There are many, yes, I 
rejoice to say very many, who would court his so- 
ciety and be proud of his intercourse. Is it not 
time that virtuous woman, whose approbation men 
love to merit, should be aroused to the responsibili- } 
ties of her station? Is it not time that she should 
throw off the shackles with which fashionable 
ftsm, has.enthralled her, and rise superior to 
the mandates of a depraved society? When can 
we expect that vice will cease to be respectable ? 
When will: immorality and profanity cease to be 
connived at by fashionable patronage? When wo- 
man in her powerful influence, will assume the 
noble independence to dare “the frowns of out- 
rageous” fashion—when she will refuse her com- 
pany to, and debar from her association, the vicious | 
—when she shall assume the noble daring to dis- 
own him who is unworthy of her—then, nor till 
then, shall we have the satisfaction of seeing our 
young men; (who might be ornaments to society, 
t whose habits have debased them) such as they 
were destined to be. Instead of being the distin- 
gues, for their personal adornments, and fashionable 
slang, they would be the distingues for their noble 
virtues and merits. It is woman, “ fairest of crea- 
tion! last and best” gift of heaven to man, aided 
by divine grace, who can affect this consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. It is to her we turn, 
as the sheet anchor of the safety of our young men. 
Let her determination be to produce a reformation 
in these matters, and the time will soon arrive, 
when it will be done; or an exception to the rule 
will be established, which has never yet happen- 
ed, ‘viz. that woman has failed in the accomplish- 
ment of her determination. Were this the case, 
would woman but arouse to a sense of the danger 
which is threatening her son—would mothers be 
more careful in the selection of companions, and 
associates for their daughters—would the young 
lady despise him, who holds her virtuous sex in 
contempt, and receive him who entertains a just 
appreciation of her worth, then, would be seen a 
ical, -permanent reform commencing; then 
would be left two alternatives to our youth—virtu- 
ous association, or misery with vicious companions. 
Would woman do this, then “ would follow as doth 
the night the day,” that men would cease to be 
what they now are. | 
I deem it entirely superfluous to enter into an 
argument to sustain the truth of these positions. It 
is wel] nigh an axiom that “ woman rules, that 
man obeys.” V. A. 
THE LATE DIVISION OF ALBANY SYNOD. 


To the Editors of the New York Observer. 


Genilemen.—From the statement in your paper 
of last week (copied from the Albany Evening 
Journal) in relation to the Albany Synod, an erro- 
neous impression might be, and probably has been, 
received. The Synod did not authorize, | believe, 
the publishing of any of its doings; and what I 
have to offer, is of course, not to be considered as 
official; but being Stated Clerk, and having the 
Minutes, it has been thought my duty to offer, over 
my own name, a further communication on this 
subject. 

_ From the statement it would naturally be under- 
stood that the the Old and New-school members, 
in that division, were de * unequally proportioned 
—nearly as two toone. Thisis far from being the 
proper impression, however, as I shall now proceed 
foshow. 

It is true, as there stated, that Dr. Nott’s resolu- 
tion of adherence to the Old-school Assembly was 
Jaid on the table by a large majority ; it is also 
true, that on the retiring of those who agreed with 
him, the numbers of those found in the two rooms 
were more than 60 in the one, and about 36 in the 
other. But neither the laying on the table, of Dr. 
Nott’s resolution, nor the number found in the re- 
epective rooms, could be considered the true divi- 
sion between the Old and New-school members ; 
and for the following reasons. 

The Columbia Presbytery, most of whom re- 
mained and are reckoned with the larger body, in 
the communication, had previously declared them- 
selves neutral, and took formal measures to an- 
‘ounce to the New-school brethren, that they could 
not be considered as acling with them in any thing 
relating to the dividing question. 

' The Albany Presbytery had previously declared 
its adherence to the Old-school Assembly, and 
though two or three now remained on the division, 
they took care to make a disclaimer, with a single 
exception, J] believe, as to any committal by that 
act. 

. “The Presbyteries of Londonderry and New- 
buryport were not represented. | 

It follows, from this statement, that the only is- 
sue made, involving the principles of division, was 
between the members who retired on the one part, 
and, on the other, that portion of the Presbyteries 
of Troy and Champlain, who had previously de- 
clared their adherence to the New-school Assembly. 
Now these (according to the roll before me) were 
just 41 to 37: or if you allow one man from the 
Albany Presbytery, then 42. 

This is the true state of the case, and so far as 
the communication in the Albany paper is calcu- 
lated to make a different impression, it is incor- 


rect. 

When it is known farther, that of the New- 
school Presbyteries nearly every member was pre- 
sent, while froin that of Albany—the largest in the 
Synod—there was less than one half, there can be 
no hesitation in believing that the New-school 
members of the Albany Synod, as now contemplat- 
ed, are decidedly a minority. 

_. With sentiments of respect, I am, Gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, Revsen Samira. 

Waterford, Oct. 22, 1838. 


THE KING AND HIS COURTIERS. _ 


A king was once playing at tennis in the midst 
_of his courtiers. A dispute arose about some point 
of the game on which a large bet depended. The 
‘king appealed to his courtiers. They were silens.: 
At length one of his grey-headed ministere came 
into the tennis court, and hearing their doubts, ‘Sire,’ 
said. he, ‘you are wrong.’ ‘What?’ said the king 
‘do you pronounce me in the wrong without know- 
ing any thing of the matter ? ‘Pardon me, sire,’ 
said the other, * if you had been right these gentle- 
men (turning to the courtiers) would not have 
doubted.” This story will apply to all the actions 
of man. His self love and his passions are his 
courtiers, and whenever they are doubtful or silent 
as to the question of who is to blame, you may de-~ 
pend upon it, he is decidedly wrong. If there was 
any room for doubt, his courtiers would not _hesi- 


ntleman, 


the Presbyterian. 
PSALM XXIV. 
BY WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
From a version of the lyric poetry of the Old Testa- 
‘ . ment, preparing for the press. 


The earth Jehovah's is alone; 

Its plefititude of wealth his own; 
- ~The fair, the spacious world is thine, — 
«And people all, thou power divine ! 


_ Above the deeps, at thy command, 

_ Appeared the proudly heaving land ; 

_ At thy command, it stood, 
Exalted o’er the rolling flood. 


‘Who is the man, of men renowned, 
Who tread upon the stable ground, 
Who shall ascendon high to God, 
. And make, with holiness, abode ? 


‘Who purity of heart can plead; | 
The man who only hath wrought, 
Who never thought one idle thought. 


This is the man to Godhead dear, 

- The man Jehovah owns his peer ; 
_. This is the man salvation gains, 

_ And on the throne of ages reigns. 


What mortal would not seek to see, 

This man of glorious majesty ! 

What mortal would not fondly hail, 
Thy seed, oh father Israel ! 


Lift up vour heads, celestial tes, 
Behold, the king of glory ane : 
Ye dvors, ye everlasting doors, 

Be lifted from your golden floors !* 


Who is this glorious monarch? say, 
Why should high heaven your cal! obey ? 
The Lord, the Lord, renowned afar ; 

The Lord Jehovah great in war. 


Lift up your heads, celestial gates, 
_ Behold the king of glory waits! 
' Ye doors, ye everlasting doors, 
Be lifted from your golden flvors. 


Who is this glorious monarch? say, 
Why should high heaven your wall obey ? 
This king of glory is the Lorn, 

By al] the hosts of heaven adored ! 


* Let it be remembered that gates of cities and 
doors of castles, in former times, wcre drawn up and 
thrust down, not revolving in the manner of modern 
doors; hence the text. 


¢ 


For the Presbyterian. 
DECLARING THE WHOLE COUNSEL OF GOD. 


Mr. Editor—There is so much truth in the fol- 
as remarks of the late Dr. Porter, that I have 
copied them, thinking they might do good service, 
by an insertion in your paper. M. N. L. 


‘¢ The present preachers of our country are un- 
questionably more in danger of erring on the side 
of cautious reasoning, than of indiscretion, in ex- 
hibiting Christian doctrines. ‘These, as I have 
said in another place, were preached with much 
more frequency and directness formerly, than they 
are now preached, at least by ministers generally. 

The taste of this day is not for hard thinking, 
but for narration, stir, bustle, excitement. In the 
department of Christian action, our churches are 
progressive ; in religiousdiscrimination, in strength 
and soundness of doctrinal views, they have tor 
some time been losing ground. There is a dete- 
rioration, analogous to that which the aged English- 
man described in looking back, through many by- 
gone years, to the time of his boyhood, “Then,” 
said he, * we had oaken tables, and oaken plates, and 


oaken men. Now we have mahogony tables, and 
mahogany seats, and silken cushions, and silver 
vases; and now we have willow men and silken 
men. ‘Then the doors had latches, now they have 
locks and bars. Then the men defended the houses, 
now the houses must defend the men.” 
The fathers who planted these churches were 
hardy robust Christians. Sons of Saxon ancestors, 
and imbued with the spirit of Puritan intrepidity, 
they not only maintained, at every sacrifice, the 
right to think for themselves in matters of religion, 
but did think for themselves. They understood 
their own systems of faith. ‘Trained in the fires 
of the persecution, and accustomed to the buffetings 
of the wintry blast, they could digest strong food. 
The solid nutriment of Christian truth gave them 
firmness in purpose, and vigour in execution for 
the work before them. But we are in danger of 
rearing a puny race of Christians, of sickly tem- 
perament ; whose capricious appetite must be fed 
with delicacies,—a race of religious invalids, pallid 
and feeble, compared with the men of might from 
whom they are descended. 
_ There may be a religion, which consiste much 
in popular excitement, and which appears well in 
public meetings and subscription lists,-but is want- 
ing in substance. Itisa religion better adapted to 
parade in the soldier’s uniform, than to encounter 
the inarches of a wintry campaign and the pushing 
of bayonets. When Christians generally shall be 
well instructed, in the great truths of the Gospel ; 
and shall exhibit the fruits of a solid enlight- 
ened, consistent, fervent, enduring piety, the church 
will be “ terrible as an army with banners.” 

But if the American pulpit has in these respects 
failed, to any serious extent, of maintaining its le- 
gitimate influence, in what way did this come to 


During the last century, Arminian views have 
been gradually ushered into many pulpits. The 
way was prepared for a lax theology, in various 
forms, to diffuse its influences among the churches, 
instead of the stricter views of the Puritan Fathers. 
Pious ministers, through a process unperceived by 
themselves, became the subjects of this influence. 
The first step of accommodation was to modify the 
phraseology of Calvinism, by adopting in sermons 
a generality of terms more acceptable to hearers of 
fastidious taste. Such a course was honestly deem- 
ed expedient, by many good men, because the cus- 


so distorted by misrepresentation, as to convey to 
the hearers a meaning wide from the sentiments 
of the preacher. 

The next step of accommodation was a studied 
concealment of the doctrines themselves, against 
which, just in proportion as their advocates gave 
way, an unmeasured and unmitigated hostility was 
waged by their opposers. ‘The leaders in error 
advanced with bold front, to occupy every inch of 
ground, abandoned by our cautious Calvinists. At 
last, when about 1815, they displayed their banner 
in open day, the state of the Christian community, 
in the region which had been the chief theatre of 
this declension, was, in many respects, not merely 
extraordinary, it was deplorable. Churches there 
were planted by the pilgrims, and in whose ceme- 
teries reposed the dust of their venerable founders; 
churches, whose former pastors had been burning 
and shining lights, churches, whose present pas- 


| tors had gloried in their attachment to the doctrines 


of the Reformation, and whose public reputation 
for orthodoxy assigned them to the first post of mar- 
tyrdom, should martyrdom become the test of 
fidelity; and yet strange as the fact may seem, and 
lamentable as it certainly is, these same churches, 
for years together, had too rarely heard one great 
doctrine of the Reformation, fully, distinctly, une- 
quivocally exhibited from the pulpit. Generally 
and indefinitely they were accustomed to hear all 
these truths maintained, but not in the form of un- 
disguised specific statement and proof. On the 
contrary, men who were communicants in these 
churches, zealous too, for an undetined orthodoxy, 
if they had happened to hear a sermon from some 
preacher, not aware of the cautious diction to 


‘which they were accustomed, or not disposed to 


adopt it, would probably have complained of that 
sermon. Under an explicit discourse on total de- 
pravity, or personal election, or special, divine in- 


‘tate a moment to decide in his favour.— Paulding 


standing their zeal for orthodoxy, might have 


| writhed with impatience, or perhaps 


And while the wrecks of churches, ruined by the 


The man who ne'erdMevildeed, 


| — on the ground, but the house tops were covered 


oaken seats, and willow baskets; and then we had | . 


tomary terms of orthodoxy had been, in some places, | 


for relief. 


fluence in regeneration, these hearers, notwith-| 


_ their absence, and that they wished their proportion of 


like the hear- 
ers of the dying Stephen, been “ filled with wrath.” | 

The lines are now drawn, and [ trust in God, 
that the perio’ will no more return, in which his 
ministers shall be subjected to the influence of ‘so 
many: inotives, tempting them to appease the ene- 
mies of the Goapel, by concealment or mutilation 
of the truth. But the enemy is stil] in the field. 


policy of over-cautious and accommodating pas- 
tors, are before us; while the arrears of our own 
duty are before us; it is no time for a} 
half-way system of preaching the Gospel. Let. 
every ambassador of the cross take for his motto, 
THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT 
THE TRUTH. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Pennaylvania.—The Hon. David R. Porter has been 
elected Governor of the State of Pennsylvania for three 
years. The new Constitution, which has now been 
adopted by a majority of the people, provides that the 
Governor shall enter upon the duties of the office on 
the third Tuesday of Januory instead of December. 
The new Constitution also provides that the Legis- 
lature shall meet on the first Tuesday of January in- 
stead of December. 


- First Snow Storm of the Season.—The Boston Trans- 
cript of Monday says—The weather was cold, raw and 
inclement yesterday. It began to rain soon after noon 
and toward evening the snow fell merrily, and con- 
tinued to fall for several hours. It did not continue 


with a white mantle until some hours after sunrise this 
morning. The first snow storm of last year occurred 
on the 14th of November, It commenced at 7 in the 
morning, and soon increased to an “ old fashioned north- 
east storm,” and before the day closed, the ground was 
covered several inches deep. 


The trial for Murder in Bultimore —In the case of 
William Stewart, on trial for the murder of his father, 
the evidence and pleadings were brought to a close on 
Saturday night, and the jury, on Sunday evening, 
brought in a verdict of murder in the second degree. 
The testimony was altogether circumstantial and ex- 
ceedingly voluminous, occupying seven or eight 
columns of the Baltimore papers. The motive of the 
murderer appears to have been impatience to come into 
possession of a small estate, which his father had be- 
queathed to him by a will, executed only a few wecks 
before the murder, which was found in his possession 
when he was arrested. The trial has naturally excited 
great interest in Baltimore. 


Bank Robbery.—The Smithfield Union Bank was 
entered, on Saturday, between the hours of 8 and 10 in 
the morning, and robbed of $3400, all in the bills of 
the bank, a portion of which can be identified. The 
cashier left the bank in the morning on some business, 
the robbers entered a vacant tenement over the bank 
and cut through the floor, by which means they ef.- 
fected a passage into the banking room, and were able 
to carry off the money without the trouble of forcing 
the vault. A reward of $500 is offered for the reco. 
very of the money and the detection of the robbers.— 
Providence Journal. 

Burial of Black Huwk.—Last week we announced 
the death of this celebrated chief. The Iowa Gazette 
gives the following account of his burial: “ His body, 
we understand, was not interred, but was placed on the 
earth in a sitting posture, with his cane clenched in 
his hands, enclosed with slabs or rails. This is the 
manner in which the chiefs of the Sac nation are usu- 
ally buried, and was done at his own special request. 
A considerable number of whites, we understand, were 
present at this disposition of his remains. 


The Packet Ships.—It was the opinion uf some that 
the running of the steam-packets, between this port and 
Liverpool and Bristol, would greatly injure the proprie- 
tors of the noble packet lines. Thus far, we believe, 
there has been no diminution in the number of passen- 
gers, either out or home. The Garrick which sailed 
yesterday was full, and had more applications than 
could be accommodated. The packets that arrived yes- 
terday had all of them goodly numbers of passengers.— 
N. ¥. Com. Adv... 


Distressing Occurrence.—The proprietors of the 
Columbia Gardens, in Camden, N. J., a place of re- 
spectable resort for our citizens in summer, have for 
some time had on their premises a very large bear, 
brought from the Rocky Mountains, which they have 
kept chained. On Saturday, in the absence of both 
proprictors, a little boy, a grand son of one of them, 
(Mr. Edmonds) was running alone in the garden, 
when the bear rushed out towards him with such force 
that the chain was snapped in twain. The animal 
then seized the child, whose cries brought out a man 
wholly unarmed and unprepared to rescue the boy 
He returned and found a pitchfork, with which he as- 
sailed the bear, who retreated, holding with severe grasp 
upon the child. At the entrance to his lair, he drop- 
ped his victim, but not until life was totally extinct. 
‘The animal then escaped into the neighbouring woods, 
where, after numerous discharges of muskets, he was 
killed.—U. S. Gazette. 

New Counterfeit.—We learn that spurious notes on 
the Hagerstown, Bank, Maryland are in circulation. 
They are of the denomination of $10, letter B.; dated 
April 2d, 1836. Engraving good imitation, but the 
signatures and filling up clumsily done. They are yet 
calculated to deceive those unacquainted with the genu- 
ine notes, for whose security this caution is made. 


Apples, a new article of Export.—As potatoes have 
become a profitable article of export from the State of 
Maine, so apples may now be sent to England in the 
Packet ships. The duty in England on American ap- 
ples is now only five per cent ad valorem, we are in- 
formed. As this is but a nominal duty, American ap- 
ples, a choice article in every English family, will now 
be in demand, for they can be sold at a fair rate there, 
and profit be nade by their export here.—WN. Y. Ev. 


Pennsylvania Improvements.—The tolls collected won 
the Pennsylvania canals, from the 31st of October 
1837, to the 22d of October 1838, amounted to $400,. 
441.90; on the railways and motive power during the 
same period, $524,378.68; making a sum total of 
$924,820.58. 


Rail Roads.—The amount of stock necessary to se- 
cure the charter of the Raleigh and Columbia Rail 
Road has already been subscribed for, and it is not 
doubted but that this continuation of the rail road 
communication, from the north to the south will soon 
be progressing towards completion. The Charleston 
Patriot gives many reasons in favour of a rail road 
from the city to Georgetown, S. C., and from thence 
to Wilmington, N. C., fromm which point a line is near- | 
4 complete to Fredericksburg, Va., by the way of 

ichmond. Upon the completion of these roads, the 
only links which will be wanting in the great chain of 
communication as far as Augusta, Georgia, will be be- 
tween Washington and Fredericksburg, and Charles- 
ton and Wilmington. 

Fire and Loss of Life-——The Cincinnati Gazette of 
October 22d, says, “ An old frame house of little value 
was eonsumed by fire, on Sunday morning about three 
o’clock, in this city. It was occupied by Mary Ann 
McComas, a poor widow, with three children. Two 
of them slept up stairs, and the stair-way was in flames 
when they awoke. Thealmost distracted mother with 
no person to assist her, called upon the children to 
jump out of a window upon a bed she spread for them. 
A _ girl about twelve years old made a leap and escaped 
without serious injury. The boy, about eight years 
old, could not be prevailed upon to jump, and perished 
in the flames, pouring out the most agonizing screams 
‘The mother thus bereft of her child, is also 
stripped of her all, of worldly goods. She is well 
known to many, and sustains an excellent character. 
Here is a @gse, in which unostentatious charity should 
perform its offices.” | 


The Winnebagoes.—By the following article from 
the Mincral Point paper, it appears that some disaf- 
fection exists among the Winnebagoes. Thcy area 
savage set; always dissatisfied; but not numerous 
enough to do much injury.—* Our town was enlivened 
a few days ago by the presence of the Young Whirling 
Thunder, Yellow ‘Thunder, and Caramanee, Winne- 
bago Chiefs, from the Upper Wisconsin, and several of 
their braves, who had come down to visit Gov. Dodge, 
and consult with him io relation to the payment of 
their annuity for the present year at the Painted Rock, 
near Prairie du Chien, within the country to which 
they have stipulated, in the late treaty, to remove be- 
fore next spring. The Young Whirling Thunder, 
(usually known as the Dandy) addressed tlie Governor 
for several hours in a strain of much force and elo. 
quence, in which he gave vent to the great dissatisfac- 
tion which existed among the several bands of Indians 
whom he and his associate chiefs represented, in rela- 
tion to the treaty concluded last fall with the United 
States, by the deputation of their nation which visited 
Washington. He said that the treaty had not been 
regularly made; that none of his people were favour- 
able to it, and that the smull piece of country which 
the Great Spirit had ag: them to live upon, they did 
not wish to part with. That his people could not go 
down tv the Painted Rock for the payment of their an- 
nuity; that the old men, women, and young children, 
could not travel so far; that the gardens which their 
squaws had made would be destroyed by the birds in 


the goods, money, and horses, to be paid to them ut 
Fort Winnebago, as formerly.” : 

A Court House Burnt.—A letter from Milledgeville, 
(Geo.) dated 10th ult., says :—Ry express trom Colum. 
bas, we learn that the court house and clerk’s office 
were destroyed on Sunday night, by fire, supposed to 
be the work of an incendiary. All papers of valuc 
were destroyed. ‘The court was to meet on the next 


‘From Florida.—The Tallahassec Floridian of the 
13th Oct., says—Genera} Taylor, with two companies 
of dragoons from Tampa bay, passed through this city 
on Tuesday last, on his way to Chattahoochee. The 
General had with him a Chief of the Tallahassees, the 
son of Meamathla, ang his negro interpreter. His ob 
ject, we learn, is to endeavour to find the fugitive 
Creeks and induce them to emigrate, as well as to aid 
in the removal of the Appalachicolas, We understand 
the Tallahassees and Miccosukes have of late shown 
some disposition to be friendly—several of their head 
men have been in Tampa, and signified their determi- 
nation to collect their people, and emigrate to the West. 
General Taylor is, however, making active prepara- 
tions for a winter campaign. He at least hopes to in- 
duce the Indians to remove east of the Suwannee, and 
thus give peace and quiet to the frontier settlers. The 
Indians, General Taylor informs us, arc not embodied, 
neither is it believed they will be again found in any 
considerable numbers. 
~ The Brunswick (Geo.) Advocate of the 4th ult., 
states that eight companies of mounted men are to be 
raised forthwith from the Eeastern division, to move 
against the Seminoles, supposed to be in the Okenfono- 
kee swamp. Gen. Charles Floyd has been appointed 
to the command. 


“Going Ahead.”—A letter from Bristol has been re- 
ceived in this city, within a few days, in which it is 
stated that the Great Western Steam Ship Company, 
have determined to increase their capita! from£250,000 
to £1,000,000, and have ordered the keels to be iin- 
mediatcly laid of four new steam ships, each larger 
than the Great Western.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


A Fruitful Soil_—The last Laporte (Ia.) Whig says 
that wheat is now selling at 87 cents per bushel in that 
county, and that the farmers have 300,000 bushels to 
dispose of; also a surplus of 100,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, and full as many oats. 


Great Damage.—The damage to the crops, &c., on 
the Tar river and its tributary streams in North Caro- 
lina by the storm of the 28th Sept. has been estima- 
ted at three millions of dollars. 


The Emigrating Cherokees.--The Nashville Whig 
of the 17th inst. says: “ The first detachment of 680 
Cherokees passed through this city yesterday on their 
way to the West; and another detachment may be 
looked for to-day or to-morrow.” 


Corn.—Last week a gentleman, who is a large con- 
tractor with the Government, informed us that he had 
purchased in the counties of Saline, La Fayette, Clay, 
&c. on the upper Missouri, upwards of 30,000 bushels, 
which was to be delivered on the river bank at the 
rate of 15 cents per bushel; and that further down the 
river he was offered alot of 7000 bushels, delivered in 
like manner, at 124 cents. The corn crop in this state, 
the upper part of Illinois, and in the territories has been 
very abundant.—St. Louis Rep. 


Flour and Grain.—From the 17th to the 22d of Oc. 
tober inclusive, sixty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
nine bushels of wheat,.and four thousand one hundred 
and fifty-eight barrels of flour were shipped at Cleve. 
land on board of vessels bound to the eastward. No 
account of the flour shipped by steamboats has been 
kept, which has been considerable. 3 


Pottscille——The risirg ground upon which the town. 
of Pottsville, Pa. is built, being almost entirely compo. 
sed of coal, has been undermined by the working of 
the Salem coal vein, to such a degree that only one part 
of the hill is left tosupport the town. Great apprehen- 
sions are felt by the citizens as seven or eight buildings 
on Centre street have sunk and are considerably crack- 
ed, so much so that the occupants are about to remove 
from the premises. 


Rail Road Bridge.—The bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill near Gray’s Ferry, has been completed and the 
cars of the rail road company will in future convey the 
passengers from Baltimore across the bridge. 


Quicksilver Mine.—We are informed by Mr. Cooper, 
that in boring near this place, through the soft stone 
upon which this region of country is based, his augur, 
at the distance of several hundred feet trom the surface, 
dropped into a lake of quicksilver, fourteen feet and 
some inches deep.— Marengo ( Ala.) Gaz. 


Silk in Louisiana.—From the New Orleans Bee, we: 


learn a fact as gratifying as it is surprising. Mr. Cov- 
ington, in the parish of St. Tammany, has for years cul- 
tivated the Morus Multicaulis to great extent, and some 
10 or 12 planters in that parish alone have together 
100,000 trees. The climate and soil are admirable for 
this culture, and Mr. C. believes that silk will soon be 
a great article of commerce in that State—WN. Y. Star. 


Cheap Living. —The Editor of the Salisbury (N. C.) 
Watchman gives the following prices current in Rowan 
and neighbouring counties :—New Corn is 50 cents per 
bushel. Flour $3; Oats 30 cents; Bacon 15; Butter 
124 cents; Lard 123; Beef 4 and 5cents; Mutton 5 
cents; Chickens $1 a dozen. 


Reaping Machine.—Thcre is exhi at the New 
York Fair a mowing machine wurk¢d by horses, which 
cuts and clips the grain like shedrs, and is really a 
most ingenious plan, and can mo 
per day. It is the invention of W d. Thos. Schub- 
ley, of Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Melancholy Disaster.—We learn from the Baltimore 
Transcript of Saturday, that on the night of Wednes. 
day last, the schooner American Trader, Captain Dolby, 
from Folly Landing, when off the river Wicomico, in 
the Chesapeake Bay, was run foul of and immediately 
sunk, by a Dutch galliot, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. There werc on board nine persons, three of whom 


only were saved—umong the latter was the captain.— | | 


Among those lost were two ladies, Miss Susan Keller 
and Miss Emily Palmer daughter of Col. Palmer of 
the Eastern Shore. Those rescucd were saved with 
some difficulty, owing to the darkness and storminess 
of the morning. They were taken on board the gal- 
liot. ‘The schooner was freighted with corn, which is 
of course totally lust. 


Real Estate.—It appears from a recent statement 
made to the corporation of New York, that the esti- 
mated value of the public property of the city is fifteen 
millions five hundred and sixty five thousand nine 
hundred and twelve dollars, the value of the buildings, 
one million two hundred and eighty-three thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars; and the anuual rental, 
one hundred and sixty-six thousand one hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars. 


Paymaster General's Office— Washington, October 
8th, 1838.—Sir: Arrangements having been made with 
the United States Bank to pay the Treasurer’s drafts 
toa certain amount at different places, and it being pro- 
bable the notes of the Bank will be as acceptable to 
claimants, and in some cases more convenient than 
specie, you will, should you receive drafts on the Bank 
or its agents, make as many of your payments by 
check as you can, which will give the receiver the 
option of taking paper or specie ; and the departinent 
has no objection to your using the paper of that bank 
in all your payments, so far as it can be done legally. 

N. TOWSON, P. M. G. 


Arrival.—Among the passengers in the President, 
packet ship from London, is the Countess of Westmore- 
land, with her suite, who have taken apartments in the 
Carlton house. Her husband John Fane, Earl of 
Westmoreland and Baron Burghersh, is a nobleman 
of greatage. He was Lord Licutenant of Ireland some 
filty years ago. He was appointed Lord Privy Seal 
in 1797, and resigned in 1806, but was again appoint- 
ed to the same place in 1807 and continued to hold the 
same until 1827. His Lordship is nearly ninety years 
of age, and although for several years blind, he takes 
exercise on horseback daily. The Countess,.who is 
the sister of Viscountess Melville, is. the second wife, 
having been married to the Earl in 1800. The Earl 
has large possessions in Prince Edward’s Island, and 
being on a visit thither, her ladyship has touched at 
New York. It is probable that she may remain with 
us during the winter—occupying the apartments at 
the Carleton which were prepared for the Countess of 
Durham.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Steam Boats.—It would be difficult to find a more 


striking exhibition of the “ spirit of the age,” than has. 


been furnished recently at Cincinnati. ‘The steamboat 
owners of that city have held a meeting and solemnly 
denounced the law ef Congress passed for the protec. 
tion of human life on board these steamboats, and ac- 
tually expressed the determination to resist the opera- 
tion of the law! We hope the sheriff of the county 
will have the opportunity of inflicting punishment 
upon the very first violator of that law.—N. Y. Gaz. 


A Rowland for an Oliver—In Zanesville, Ohio, 
some months ago, a clergyman was called upon to 
marry a young couple, and he repaired to the house. 
The lady was present and all her friends, but the bride- 
groom did not appear, and the lady in great grief had 
to dismiss the whole party. Recently the same clergy- 
mén had a similar call, and all the parties were present, 
but when he came to the words “ you take this man to 
be your wedded husband,” the lady said very emphati- 
cally,“ No; I never will marry him; he served me 
meanly six months ago, and now I have repaid him in 
his own coin.” No entreaties could prevail tpon her. 
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It was the saine lady who had been jilted, and she re- 
turned the compliment in a more decided and mortify- -: 
ing manner to the tcuder swain. 


Health of Charleston.—The following gratifying ac- 
count of the health of this city is copicd from the Cou- 
rier of ‘Tuesday, October 234. ‘After making inquiries 
from sources which we deem good authority, we con- 
sider it proper to say that the disease which has pre- 
vailed to such an alarming extent in this city, for up- 
of two months past, has almost entirely subsid- 

Lake Michigan.—The Chicago American of the Gth . 
ult. says the waters of Lake Michigan appear to have 
been diminishing for several weeks, and the editor ex- - 
pressess his belief that they will gradually retire to 
their submersion which some have entertained. Some 
weeks ago, Lake Erie had fallen 15 or 18 inches since 
June last. 


New Jersey School Fund—It appears from the Gov- 
ernor’s message that the State School Fund is now over 
$278,000, after paying $30,000 annually appropriated. 

- The Mormons.—We learn, says the St. Louis Repub- 
lican of the 16th ult., by the Pirate, which arrived 
at noon to-day, that on hese night the Anti-Mor- 
mons were still in force near Dewitt. The Pirate lay 
at Greenville, seven miles above Dewitt on Tuesday 
night. Atthat time information had come in that the 
Anti-Mormons had given their opponents notice that 
they must take up their line of march next rigs 
at 8 o’clock. This the Mormons refused to do. It 
was reported also that the Anti-Mormons had sent word 
to the Mormons that, if they would collect their women 
and children in one house, that house should not be 
fired on. As the Pirate passed down on Wednesday 
morning, by Dewitt, a flag was seen flying over one 
of the larger houses there. From all appearance there 
is reason to believe that a conflict took place on Wed- 
nerday. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Recent arrivals at the port of New York bring Lon- 
don and Paris papers to October Ist. The case of 
Louis Napoleon occupied the Paris public. He has left 
Aremberg for England. The political news is of no 
interest. Communication by railway and steamboats 
between Paris and London, is now complete. 

On the engrossing subject ofthe harvest we find lit- 
tle information. The latest average we find is for the 
week ending September 21, which gave for wheat 61s. 
10.; for barley 32s. 2d.; and for oats 22s. 9d. The ave- 
rage for the six weeks ending on the 21st was for wheat 
70s. 7d., fixing the duty at 10s. 8d. | 

The Mark Lane Express of the 28th says, in refer- 
ence to the slight effect produced upon the market by 
the release of so large a quantity of bonded corn. ‘The 
fall in prices having taken place by anticipation, no far- 
ther reduction is to be looked for from this cause.’ — 

There had been another great radical meeting at 
Manchester. Some of the papers say that three hun- 
dred thousand persons were present. The speeches 
were of a less inflammat ry character than at some of 
the other meetings, and the meeting passed off quietly. 
There was another meeting of twenty thousand at Shef- 
field. 

Alderman Wilson, citizen and weaver, has been 
elected Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing year. In 
his address of thanks he said the livery had found it a 
very difficult matter to pronounce what his politics were, 
and he hoped that at the end of the year they would 
have the same difficulty. 

The Plymouth Journal gives the following descrip. 
tion of a handkerchief, worked by a lady of that town 
for Queen Victoria. It is of the finest Cambric, having 
the royal arms in the centre, and a border of flowers 
and foliage of the most exquisite workmanship, into 
which 5U different kinds of stitches have been introdu- 
ced. It has been upwards of eight months executing, 
and is valued at £50. 

A most extraordinary outrage had been perpetrated 
at Standfield hall, in the county of Norfolk, the seat of 
Isaac Jeremy Esq., by a riotous mob headed by an in- 
dividual by the name of Preston, who claimed the es- 
tate as heir at law. 

The mob turned two ladies who were residing in 
the house out of dvors, threw the furniture from the 
windows, seized what money thcy could find, and beat 
severely the magistrates and constables who attempted 
to restrain them. The riot act was read, but without 
producing the desired effect, and it was not until a 
body of military had surrounded the dwelling, and 
were about tu fire upon the rioters within, that they 
succumbed.—They were then compelled to come out 
one by one, and were all, to the number of sixty-three, 
secured and conveyed to Norwich castle for safe cus- 
tody. The Norfolk Cronicle says “ except in our sister 
kingdom of Ireland, such an outrage would have been 
thought impossible in any country in Europe.” 

On the 27th of September a young man named 
John Hannon, described as an American, was examin- 
ed at Bow street on a charge of having in his pos. 
session, and causing to be engraved, a plate for print- 
ing counterfeit notes of the Bank of Toronto, in Up. 
per Canada. 

It was proved by an engraver that he was employed 
by Hannon to engrave a plate, from a ten dollar note 

of the Turonto Bank, from which he struck eighty im- 
pressions, and was paid £20. It was proved also that 
Hannon had represented himself to be Mr. Ridout, 
president of the Toronto Bank. He was remanded for 
farther examination. 

The report in the London paper concludes as fol- 
lows :— | 

It appeared from a statement tothe magistrate, that 
there is good reason tu believe that the prisoner was 
connected with Papineau and other prisoners concern- 
ed in the late revolt in Upper Canada. It would seem 
that his object was to get struck off in this country 
notes to the amount of £10,000 of the ‘Toronto Bank. 
With these notes he intended to proceed to the United 
States, and travel in the direction of Upper Canada, and 
in the course of his journey he proposed to pass off the 
forgeries in the purchase of cattle, which he meant to 
sell again immediately, and having thus realized a 
considerable sum before the forgeries could be dis- 
covered, his object was to make off to some other 
country. 

The French government 1 er is satisfied with 
the voluntary withdrawal of Louis Bonaparte froin 
Switzerland. The place to which he would retire was 
not yet determined. : 

The Recherche frigate, sent some time ago on an ex- 
ploring expedition, had returned, after reaching 80 de- 
grees north latitude; the farther prosecution of the 
voyage was prevented by the intensity of the cold, the 
mercury being 674 below the freezing point of Fahren- 
heit. 

Intelligence had been received at Paris, from Spain, 
that General Alaix had a fight with the Carlists and 
been defeated, with considerable loss, Espartero was 
at Pancoaba on the 17th of September. There was 
great activity in the Carlist ranks. Gen. Orac (Chris- 
tinv) has been succeeded in the command of the army 

_of the Centre, by General Van Halem.—The contract 
with the Rothchilds, for the produce of the quicksilver 
mines, was finally signed on the 20th, the bankers ad- 
vancing fifty millions of real, in monthly instalments of 
ten millions. 

The story about the instructions to the French ships 
of war, to treat all Mexican privateers as pirates, unless 
two-thirds of the crew were Mexicans, appears to have 
originated in a French paper published in New York, 
called the Estafette, from which it was copied into the 
London papers. ‘I'here is probably no truth in it 
whatever.. Such instructions would be most atrocious, 
and would never be submitted to by the maritime pow- 
ers, especially England und the United States. 

Some cases of the plague have appeared at Constan- 
tinople. 

Lonpon, Sept. 27.—Evening.—The duty on foreign 
wheat has advanced to 10s. 8d. per qr., the average 
price for the last six weeks being 708. 7d. per qr. 

A correspondent who has just been travelling through 
the greater part of Western Germany, informs us tha 
the farmers are well contented with the returns of this 
year’s crop. 

The Sultan, according to a letter from Constantino- 
ple, has sent to the Qneen of England a splendid neck- 
lace, formed cf diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, valued 
at upwards of 300,000 francs. The clasp is beautifully 
f£namelled, bearing the cypher of the Sultan, surround- 
ed by brilliants of the first water. The Sultan has also 
transmitted to Lord Palmerston the insignia of Nichan 
Iftihar. 

The accounts from Sweden continue to represent 
that kingdom, and especially the capital, in a state of 
commotion, among the lower orders, not a little height- 
ened by the estrangement between the King and his 
son Oscar the Crown Prince. There seems to be no 
doubt but that the fiiends of the exiled royal family, 
though partly repudiated by the heir of the late Gus- 
tavus, arc preparing to make an effort to restore the 
succession upon the death of the King.—This party is 
said to be numerous, but Russia is not charged with fo- 
menting any discontent, as the people are disposed to 
give the Czar credit for sincerity for his motives in the 
recent visits to that capital. . 

LD AND NEW THEOLOGY.—-Old and New 
Theology, or an Exhibition of those Differences 

with regard joScripture Doctrine, which have recently 
Agitated and now Divided the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. By James Wood. One vol. 12mo 


Just published and for sale by 
M. 8S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh & George strects, Philadelphia. 


EASTBURN BETHEL. 


- The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will, with di- 
vine permission, be administered in the Mariner’s 


next Sabbath. Services to commence at 10} o'clock, 
A. M. Christians friendly to the cause of Seamen are 
especially invited to attend. 


SERMON.TO THE YOUNG. 


A Sermon to the young will be preached to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 4th inst. in the Sixth Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, Spruce street above Fifth, by 
Professor Dod of Princeton, New Jersey. Exercises to 
begin at 7 o'clock. vie’: 


UST PUBLISHED.—A Bible Class Manual ; or a 
System of Theology, ,in the order of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, adapted to Bible Classes. 
By John McDowell, D.D. Pastor of the Central Pres-' 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, | 
S. E. Cor. Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


— 


ATERSON BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
The Rev. John Anderson, A. M. (late Pastor of 
the Canal street Presbyterian church, New York,): 
Principal. ‘The winter session of twenty-two weeks 
in the above school, will commence on the first Wed- 
nesday of November. Board and tuition, $200 per 
annum. The course of instruction will be ample; 
comprehending a thorough Englisf, Mathematical, and 
Classical education. The discipline will be strictly 
parental, conbining mildness with firmness, and the 
pupils will be constantly under the watchful supervi- 
sion of the Principal or an assistant. No efforts will be 
wanting on the part of the Principal to merit the 
patronage of those parents or guardians who entrust 
children to his care. [Further particulars may be 
known, by applying to the Principal, Paterson, New 
Jersey, which is only by the rail road cars, one hour’s 
ride from New York, or at the following Bookstores; 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, Robinson & Frank- 
lin, 180 Broadway, Robert Carter, 58 Canal street, 
New York, and William S. Murtien, corner of George 
and Seventh streets Philadelphia. nov 3 


ILL’S COMMENTARY.—J. Wuernam has on 
| hand and offers for sale at his Theological and 
Classical Book store, 144 Chesnut strect, a few copies 
of the following valuable work, at a reduced price for 
cash: An Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
in which the sense of the Sacred Text is given, Doc- 
trinal and Practical Truths are set in a plain and easy 
light, difficult passages explained, seeming contradic- 
tions reconciled, and whatever is material in the va- 
rious readings and several Oriental Versions is observed. 
The whole illustrated with Notes taken from the most 
Ancient Jewish Writings, by John Gill, D.D. complete 
in 9 volumes, 4to. Also Michaellis on the Laws of 
Moses, do. Introduction to the New Testament, trans- 
lated by Bishop Marsh; Luther on the Galatians; 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity; Lime Street Lectures ; 
Porter’s Homoletics, new edition ; Stewart en Romans; 
Stewart un Hebrews; Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible, new edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. Bingham’s 
Works; Markii Medulla; The Cottage Bible; Watson’s 
Body of Divinity; Rev. Richard Baxter’s Complete 
Works; The Preacher, containing upwards of Four 
Hundred Sketches of Sermons ; just published, Union, 
by Harris; Curiosities of Literature, by Dr. Isracli ; 
Burder’s Pious Women; Newton on the Prophecies; 
Keith on Prophecies; Keith on the Signs of the 
Times; &c. &c. &c. 

J. W. will received in the course of the coming 
week, a supply of the splendid English Annuals 
for 1839. nov 3 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR BIBLE 
READERS.—Just published by the American 
Sunday School Union, in a volume of 263 pages, price 
37 cents, Tue Scripture Guine; familiar introduc. 
tion to the study of the Bible. This work comprises a 
mass of information, respecting the history of the writ- 
ing and preservation of the Bible, and en of the 
English version, which is no where else to be found in 
so small a compass. As a specimen of the topics, take 
the heads of three out of the eighteen chapters. 
Names of Scripture books; Double names; Apoc- 
alypse; Books of Samuel and Kings; The Preacher ; 
Canticles; Divisions of the Bible continued: Lesser 
divisions; Chapters, paragraphs, and verses; History 
of the division into chapters; Jewish divisions ; Con- 
cordances; SanctoCaro; Acrostics in the Bible; Run- 
ning titles; Titles of chapters; The margin; Margin- 
al notes; Divisions of these; Marginal explanations; 
Marginal readings; Marginal references; Dates; Ab- 
breviations explained. Explanations of proper names ; 
Brief comments; Marginal references; Mode of using 
them; Use of parallel places exemplified; Good edi- 
tions named; Use of Italics in the English Bible; Use 
of capitals—The word Lord; Use of Brackets; The 
dedication to King James; Tables at the end of the 
English Bible; Proper names which are written diffe- 
rently in different places; List of these; Hard words 
in the book of Psalms; Selah, Higgaio, etc.; Untrans- 
lated words, Hosanna; Tirshatha, etc.; Obsolete words; 
List of these. > nov 3—3t. 


L™ AYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, Pa.—The 
students of this Institution reassembled for the 

Winter Session, on Wednesday the 31st October. The 

arrangements for the session are as follows: — 

Logic and Moral Philosophy, Geo. Junkin, D. D, 
Principal. Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Rev. David 
X. Junkin. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, W. 
McCartney. Chemistry, Traill Green, M. D. Greek 
and Latin Languages; Robert Cunningham, A. M. 
D. Moore, A.B. Ad. Prof. German, French, and 
Italian, Rev. Frederick Schmidt. Jurisprudence, James 
M. Porter, Esq. “Geology, Peter A. Browne, E 


Students entering the Freshman Class are examined 
on Sallust, Virgil, Mairs Syntax, Greek Grammar, and 
Collectanea Greca Minora. 

A modified course, for non-professional men, com- 
prising Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Natural 
and Moral Philosophy, has also been introduced. 

The discipline of the Institution is strict but pater- 
nal. In addition to the ordinary checks and restraints, 
resulting from systematic vigilance, every effort is 
used both by the President and Professors for develop- 
ing and strengthening the moral principles of the stu- 
dents. 

Physical Education is also carefully attended to. 
With this view, opportunities are furnished to the stu- 
dents of devoting two or three hours daily to manual 
labour in Gardening, Farming, Printing, and Carpen- 
tering ; and the valuc of their labour is deducted from 
their bills. : 

The department of the College to which the atten- 
tion of the public is at present specifically request- 
ed is the TEACHERS SEMINARY and MODEL 
SCHIOOL about to be opened under the care of Pro. 
fessor Cunningham and Mr. William Dunn, late of the 
Edinburgh Institution. The candidate teachers will 
prosecute their studies in Mathematics and Philosophy 
under the ordinary Professors in the Collegiate depart- 
ment. They will be instructed in the theory and prac- 
tice of Teaching, by Prof. Cunningham, and will be 
employed a portion of the day in giving lessons under 
his inspection, on the plan pursued in the Prussian 
and French Seminaries for Teachers. The Model 
School will be taught by Mr. Dunn, whose experience 
as a teacher and intimate knowledge of the best sys- 
tems of instruction have recommended him to the trus- 
tees, as a fit person for the office, and who resigned his 
situation in the Edinburgh Institution, to accept the 
appointment. 

The instruction given in the Model School will com- 
prise all the branches of a thorough English education. 
Pupils intended for the Collegiate department, will at- 
tend in addition the adjunct Professor of Ancient 
Languages. 

Parents desirous of placing their children in the 
preparatory school are requested to make early appli- 
cation. Young men intending to devote themselves to 
the profession of Teaching, will find it their interest 
to enroll themselves in Teacher’s Seminary, as 
numerous applications are made to the College for 
qualified Teachers. Individuals of wealth and public 
spirit interested in the advancement of Education, 
have now an opportunity of promoting that end by 
aiding young men to avail themselves of the facilities 
held out for qualifying themselves as teachers, —_— 

THE EXPENSES ARE 
For the Winter Term of 22 Weeks.—Boarding, Tu- 
ition, use of Rooms, and Library, $63. Fuel and at- 
tendance per Room, $12. Washing 3 cents per piece. 
For the Summer Term of 20 Weeks.—Boarding, Tu- 
ition, &c., $60. | 
For Tuition without board in the College department 
$15 per term; in the Model School $8.00. Board can 
be obtained in the town at from $2 to $3. 
The actual College expenses where two Students 
occupy a room fall a little under $140. From this is 
deducted the value of the Student’s labour in the shops, 
Farm, and Garden, which of course depends upon his 
diligence and capacity. The last term it varied from 
00 (for some have wrought none) to $29. nov 3—6t 


EW BOOKS.—Robert Carter, Theological and 
Classical Bookseller, No. 58 Canal street, corner 
of Mercer, New York, has just published, A Treatise 
on the Atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ; by Rev. 
William Symington, second edition. Also a Memoir 
of Miss Hannah Sinclair; by Legh Richmond, author 
of Dairyman'’s Daughter, second American, from the 
nineteenth London edition. nov 3 


Church, in Water, above Walnut street, Philadelphia, — 


The course for graduation, extends over four years. | 
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‘THE TWIN SISTERS. 
‘BY MRS. ABDY, 


in the chesnut trees’ shade, ._ 

Where often in childhood we. frolieked and played, . 

But.my spirit is heavy, and burdened with gloom, 

T look at thy close-curtained room, 
theaning yet ring in. my ear; 

Thy sister ia drooping, her summon 


Yes, Death, that the-strong and the mighty o’erpowers, 
Can isgeve: jon like ours. 


Our lot was not common, our ties were above ; 
ogether we en region of care, 
Together we lisped our first infantine prayer, — 
As childhood advanced, ineach study andaim, 
pursuits, our. delights were the same, 


Oft found a: reply, in. the other’s fond breast. 
No absence was suffered chillies to bring 


Over the radiance and joy of our girlhood’s fresh spring ; 


Nu rival emotions, no jealousies vain, _ 

Our fervent affection e’er came to profane ; 

In person the stranger scarce knew us apart, 
Noié,:nene but ourselves the sweet fulness divined 
Of our perfect communion of temper and mind. 


Gh ! how when gr ttag is summoned away, 

Shall I pase the 

The songs we bave sung will secm tuneless to me, 
My walks will be sad, unpartaken by thee: 

I shall miss thy kind smile when my pillow I leave, 
I shall mise thy soft voice in the silence of eve, 

Our parents their child may in patience resign, 
Their trial is surely less bitter than mine. 


Yet let me not thus the Almighty arraign, — 
Who graciously gives me a balm for my pain, 
I feel, when our many dear ties I reca 

That the service of God was the dearest of 
Our way to his house on the Sabbath we too 
Together we studied the truth of his book, 


And we owned when the paths of proud science we trod, 
That all knowledge was poor to the knowledge of God. 


Thy faith in thy last waning moments is shown. 
Nor dost thou, my sister, enjoy it alone: 

Thy tender companion from life’s oe 
May not be, alas! thy companion in death, 

But her spirit with thine shall still fondly unite, 


And the glories of heaven shall oft break on her sight, 
When her thoughts from earth's perils and sorrows 


arise 
To her dear twin born sister who lives in the skies. 


THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 


Our bark was out—far, far from land 

When the fairest of our gallant band 

Grew sadly pale, and waned away, 

Like the twilight of an autamn day. 

We watched him through long hours of pain, 
But our cares were lost, our hopes were vain ; 
Death struck, he gave no coward alarm, 

For he smiled as he died on a messmate’s arm. 


He had no costly winding sheet, 

But we placed a round shot at his feet. 

And he slept in his hammock as safe and sound 
As a king in his lawn shroud, marble-bound. 
We proudly deck’d his funeral vest 

With the English flag about his breast, 

We gave him that as the badge of the brave, 
And then he was jit for his sailor’s grave. 


oe voices broke, our héarts tarn’d weak, 

ot tears were seen on the brownest cheek, 
And a quiver played on the lips ofpride, 
As we lowered him down the ship’s dark side ; 
A plunge, a splash, and our task was o’er ; 

The billows rolled on as they rolled before. 
Bat many a rude prayer halluw’d the wave 
‘That closed above the sailor’s grave. 


AUTUMN. 


Sweet Sabbath of the year! 
When evening lights decay, 
y parting steps methinks I hear, 
Steal fron the world away. 


Amid thy silent bowers, 
*Tis sad but sweet to dwell ; : 
_ Whete falling Jeaves arid fading flowers, 
‘Around me breathe farewell. 
Along thy sunset skies, 
Their glories melt in shade, 
And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak, 
The dying leaves disclose ; 
s on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
Mid ruin, blooms the rose. 
_ The scene each vision brings, 
Of Beauty in 
Of fair and eatly faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay: 
Of joys, that come no more; 
Of flowers, whose bloom is fled; 
Of farewells, wept upon the shore— 
Of friends—estranged or dead. 


Of all that now may seem, 
To Memory’s tearful eye, 

The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh. 


THINGS THAT I HAVE SEEN. 


I have seen a farmer build a house so large 
and fine that the sheriff turned him out of 
doors. ¥ 
I have seen a young man sell a good farm, 
turn merchant, break, and die in an insane 
hospital. | 

I have seen a farmer travel about so much 
that there was nothing at home worth looking 
after. 

I have seen a rich man’s son begin where 
his father left off—wealthy ; and end where 
his father began—pennyless. 

I have seen a worthy farmer’s son idle away 
years of the prime of life in dissipation, and 
end his career in a poorhouse.. 

I have seen the disobedience of a son 
“ bring down the gray hairs of his father to 
the grave.” | 

I have seen a fine girt marry a young man 
of dissolute habits, and repent of it as long as 
she lived. 

I have seen the extravagance and folly of 
children, bring their parents to poverty and 
want, and themselves into disgrace. 

I have seen a prudent, industrious wife re- 
trieve the fortunes of a family, when her bus- 
band pulled at the other end of the rope. __ 

I have seen a young man, who despised 
the counsel of the wise and advice of the 
good, end his career in poverty and wretched- 
ness. | 

4 have seen a farmer too self-conceited to 
amend his ways, and too proud to retrace his 
footsteps. 

_ [| have seen poor boys grow rich by. indus- 
try and good management, and rich boys be- 
come poor by idleness and dissipation. 

I have seen a man spend more in folly than 
would support his family in comfort and in- 
dependence. 

f have seen a young man soil his reputation 
by a departure from principle, when all the 
waters of the Delaware would’nt wash it out. 

I have seen a man engage in a law suit 
about a trifling affair, that cost him more in 
the end than would have roofed all his build- 


i 

ye money spent in litigation that 
ought to have been applied to manuring a 
farm ~ ~ 
I have seen a man work by his wits instead 
ef his hands, till his farm was grown up with 
bushes and briars. 

[ have seen a person neglect to repair or 
renew his fences, till he had lost enough to 
buy three cows, | 
Farmer "3 Cabinet. 


trace not our likeness of heart; 


w hours of the long dreaded day? | 


and had todo it at last.—}. 


POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


There once lived a very pious though 
hypochondriacal man, who was a patron of 
‘most of the nostrums which in these days are 
recommended as “certain cures” of all the 
diseases. which afflict our race, and verily be- 
lieved in their efficacy, thongh he grew no 
bétter by taking “them. On a certain occa- 
sion, being in the city of. Providence, he 
heard of a famous medicine, that like the 
Matchless Sanative” aod Brandreth’s Pills,” 
was ‘astonishing every body with its mighty 
curés.” He hastened to obtain it, and return- 
ing home in the the lady 
with whom he boarded to steep it according 
to directions, i medicine consisting of 


roots and herbs,) that he might try its effects 
early on the following morning. According- 
ly, the kettle was hung over, and, after a suit- 
able time spent in simmering and stirring, it 
was deposited in the corner, and, after taking 
a dose, the invalid retired to rest. Before 
light, however, he was up, and knocking loud- 
ly at the door of his landlord and jady, request- 
ing them both to rise, and try the virtues of 
this new panacea, he added, “I heard you 
both complain of indisposition last evening, 
and [ have no doubt it will do you good.” 


| The gentleman arose, and the invalid, with 


cup and spoun, proposed the prescribed dose 
for both, adding a sinall quantity of brandy as 
directed, which having taken, they sat down 
.to feel its effects. Soon he thought he felt it 
working in his stomach; in a few minutes 
more he could perceive its influence on his 
whole system, and began earnestly to call for 
his landlady to come forth and try it too. She 
soon appeared, and he began to tell her how 
wonderfully this new medicine was operating. 
‘“‘ Why,” said he, * I can feel it to the end of 
my toes; but come, you must take it.” So 
saying, he took the cup and spoon, and was in 
the act of dipping again from the kettle, when 
the lady exclaimed: ‘* What! is that your 
wonderful medicine?” ‘* Certainly !” said he, 
‘you know we steeped it last night.” ‘“ Yes,” 
said she, “and after you went to bed [ poured 
it in a bow], and warmed some water in the 
kettle. It is my dish water that you feel to 
the end of your toes.” He was done up; he 
looked imploringly to the man and his wife, 
and said: ‘* Now, don’t tell of this.” ‘I cer- 
tainly will,” said the man, “ for it is too good 
a story to be lost; and, beside, it is a fine il- 
lustration of the power of the imagination.” 


EXTRACTS 
From the proceedings of a meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
_ Newcastle-upon- Tyne, August 22, 1838. 

Professor Bache, of Philadelphia, read a 
paper on the- effect of deflected currents of 
air on the quantity of rain collected in a rain 
guage, and which caused so much variation 
and uncertainty that no reliance could be 
placed upon the instrument as at present con- 
structed. | 

Mr. Hindmarsh, of Alnwick, read a com- 
munication on the wild cattle of Chillingham 
Park, Northumberland. The existence of 
these animals here has long been considered 
an interesting problem in natural history, and 
the general opinion is that they are remnants 
of the ancient breed of wild oxen, which in 
earlier periods pastured over the country, par- 
ticularly the northern parts, and which the 
observations of the writer sanctioned. ‘The 
herd consists of eighty individuals, and they 
possess all the character of the wild species, 
by hiding their young, feeding by night, re- 
maining in security in the day, and moving 
their positions when any person approaches 
even ata great distance. In some parts of the 
park they will, however, allow persons tocome 
within a moderate distance, when they snuff 
the wind, and, if alarmed, retreat with great 
velocity, taking advantage of the irregulari- 
ties of the ground, by which they are soon 
concealed from sight. They are described 
as beautifully shaped, having short legs and 
a straight back, and their horns differing from 
those of ordinary cattle; the muzzle of the 
animal is brown, the ears are red, and the 
body is of a pure white. When any of their 
number becomes old or diseased, the rest of 
the herd will set upon it and gore it to death. 
And in addition to all these characteristics of 
wild cattle, they appear to be of a species 
quite distinct from the English oxen, although 
this has not before met with the attention of 
naturalists. It is conjectured that they were 
enclosed from the Northumbrian or Caledo- 
nian forests in the reign of King John or 
Henry III., when the park was first sur- 
rounded. 

Mr. Turner exhibited a collection of in- 
sects from the Gold Coast, amongst which was 
a new species of that interesting genus the 
Goliathus beetle, which is an object of com- 
mercial as well as entomological value, as 
much as 50/. having been given fora speci- 
men, whilst 201. to 25/. was an ordinary price. 

Section F. Statistics.—Colonel Sykes in 
the chair. | 

The first paper read was statistical illustra- 
tions of the principal Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Rev. H. L. Jones, 
A. M., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cain- 
bridge. The paper was compiled from the 
most authentic private as well as public docu- 
‘ments, and amongst others comprised the fol- 
lowing details with respect to their revenues: 
In Oxford there are 24 heads of colleges, 
with a revenue of 18,3501. ; 557 fellows, with 
116,5007.; 393 scholarships, with 6,0301. ; 
199 college officers, with 15,6501.; 885 be- 
nefices and incumbents, with 136,500/. ; col- 
lege revenues, 152,670/.; and receipts for 
rent of rooms, 11,730. The revenues of 
Cambridge; containing 17 colleges, is for an 
equal number of heads, 12,650/. ; 431 fellows, 
whose revenue is 90,330/.; 793  scholar- 
ships, with 13,390/.; 179 college officers, 
with 17,7501.; 252 prizes, of the value of 
1,0382.; 591 benefices and incumbents, with 
93,3001. ; rent of rooms, 15,6801. ; and college 
revenues, 133,268/. In Dublin, the head of 
Trinity College receives 2,000/. ; 25 fellows, 
25,4001.; 70 scholars, 2,1007.; 10 college 
officers, 20,0007. ; 62 benefices and incum- 
bents 9, 300/.; rent of rooms, 2,0001.; and 
college revenues, 31,5001. 

The next paper read was on lunar volca- 
noes, by Mr. T. W. Webbe, the author as- 
suming that there were not sufficient certain 
data to establish their existence. If any de- 
pendence could be placed on Schreeder’s ob- 
servation’s, which were made at the conclu- 
sion of the last century, considerable changes 
had taken place on the surface of that planet. 
The mountains of the moon were formerly 
supposed to be of immense height, but it was 
un opinion expressed by Herschel that those 
mountains only bore the same proportion to 
the magnitude of the moon as our own moun- 
tains did to the size of the earth. 

Captain Washington, one of the Secreta- 
ries, introduced to the notice of the meetiug 


a native of Mandingo, by name Mahomed | 


THE: PRESBYTERIAN. 


| Sissit. In his early 


ears he had ‘been a 
companion of Mungo Park, and for this rea- 
son alone claimed sympathy and _ attention. 
He had been many years in captivity, and 
was now about to return to his native coun- 
try and home, and in fact to the very spot 
from whence Mungo Park departed in 1792. 
On: his second journey in 1805, he met this 
individual, who accompanied him on part of 
his journey. At eight years of age he was 
sent to school, where he studied the Koran. 
deeply, and became a very proficient scholar, 
being, however, of a rambling disposition, he 
often ran away, and was punished for his de- 
linquencies. He also had recollection of the 
great quantity of rum that was required of 
Park for obtaining horses for his journey. He 
was now about fifty years of age, had travel- 
led much in Africa, and kept a school for five 
years in his native village; but there being. 
war with the neighbouring chiefs was made a 
prisoner and sold toa French slaver. After 
various vicissitudes he obtained his liberty, 
entered the English army, and served on va- 
rious occasions in the West Indies. In 18381 
he married a Creole in Grenada, who with 
himself and a child were now on their way 
home to Africa. He was one of the Society 
of Africans in Trinidad established for the 
purpose of purchasing their freedom. He has 
lived with Captain Washington for a month, 
and performs the ceremony of his prayers 
from the top of the house at sunrise every 
morning. The Mandingo race is of much 
importance, the country embracing an extent 
of 120 miles, whilst the Janguage is spoken 
for a distance of 1000 miles in the interior. 
He had engaged him to write a Grammar of 
that language, and he had already obtained 
2000 phrases which would be of great impor- 
tance to future travellers in that vicinity. 
The Mandingo was of a fine athletic frame, 
full six feet in height, his appearance being 
intelligent, and more resembling the Hindoo 
then the thick-liped negro. He wrote the 
Arabic language with great facility. 


A BONELESS ARM. 


A case like the following, if not extreme- 
ly rare, is certainly without a parallel in this 
city. 

Mr. Brown a worthy and industrious pro- 
vision dealer in Derne street, now thirty-six 
years of age, in his eighteenth year had the 
misfortune to have the right humerus fractur- 
ed nearly in the middle. He was holding 
under disadvantages, an enraged cow by the 
horns: in some unexpected movement of the 
unruly animal, both fell, and the bone of his 
right arm was broken in the fall. Under the 
care of a judicious surgeon, a re-union was 
favourably going on; but before the curative 
process had been completed, Mr. Brown acci- 
dently had another fall and broke open the old 
fracture again. Notwithstanding a most vigi- 
lant and untiring devotion tothe injured limb, 
the divided extremities would not adhere; 
and, to the surprise of the medical attendant 
the shaft of each part of the divided bone be- 
gan to diminish in size, and shorten in length. 
By a gradual action of the absorbents, the 
whole of the arm bone, between the shoulder 
and the elbow, was at length completely re- 
moved, and that too, without any open ulcer, 
so that not a single vestige of it was left. It 
has now been in this state for many years, and 
probably will remain so for life, as there never 
will be a deposition of bony matter again in 
that place, nor even a cartilaginous or a con- 
densed ligamentous substitute, which will ma- 
terially change it from the present singular 
condition. 

Mr. Brown presents the spectacle of one 
long arm and one short one. The right fore 
arm and hand are of a size to correspond with 
the sound one on the left side, and, under 
certain circumstances, are equally as strong. 
Ordinarily the right arm swings hither like a 
thong with a weight at the extremity ; for the 
fore arm and hand, with reference to the divi- 
sion above the elbow, constitutes a pendulum, 
oscillating according to the movements of the 
body. Although it is impossible to push with 
the defective arm, he can draw a burden to- 
wards himself with it as strongly and as tenaci- 
ously as with the other; and in so doing, the 
muscles are elongated, so that the arm is 
extended to its original length. 

When the resistance is removed, the mus- 
cles instantly shorten themselves about six 
inches. ‘To show the perfect non-resistance 
of the apparatus of muscles, arteries, veins, 
and nerves in the soft boneless space, we saw 
him twist the palm of the hand, the other 
evening, twice round, which consequently 
presented the strange anomaly of having the 
apparatus of the arm twisted like the strands 
of arope. In that state the pulsations of the 
brachial artery, and all its branches and rami- 
fications could be felt under the finger, though 
passing in gyration, like a winding stair case 
twice round the soft, unresisting fleshy mass. 

Under any aspect which this curiosity may 
be viewed, either by the anatomist or by the 
philosopher, the resources of nature, and the 
admirable manner in which she conducts the 
concealed functions of a living body are in 
the highest degree interesting.— Boston Medi- 
cal Journal. 

| GREECE. 

Accounts from Tripolozzi, dated Aug. 17 
say that the Morea is now in a snocking state; 
highway robberies are of daily occurrence, 
and travelling is extremely unsafe, so much 
so, that the French Vice Consul, who has 
been recently appointed to Nauplia, is afraid 
to proceed from this city to his post, although 
only distant six hours journey. The plan 
which the banditti adopt is this :—They as- 
semble at a particular part of the road, and 
stop all travellers who happen to make their 
appearance, they are stripped of every thing 
they possess, are then tied to a tree, where 
they are kept until evening, at which period 
they are released, the booty having heen car- 
ried offin the meantime. The local police is 
wholly inadequate to putting down or prevent- 
ing those daring vutrages. Accounts have 
just been received of very serious disturban- 
ces having broken out in Messina, and the gov- 
ernment troops having been defeated. There 
is no doubt that great discontent prevails in 
Greece against their Greco Bavarian rulers, 
and the country seems destined to be con- 
stantly under a system of misrule. The most 
violent political intrigues are constantly going 
on at Athens, and now that the Bavarians 
think they have got as much as they are likely 
to do out of the English, they unscrupulously 
show a decided preference to the Russian 
French interests. 


The Hilandman’s 
first and third fingers on the left hand—and 
commencing with March at the thumb, count 
on—the bent fingers indicate the months 


which contain only thirty days. | 


CAUTION ‘TO MOTHERS. 
Effects of Maternal Excitement on the Lealth of 
Infants. 

In the report of Mr. Wardrop’s Lectures 
on Surgical operations published in the Lan- 
cet, it is stated, “ The only circumstance of 
importance to be particularly attended to, 
when operating on an infant, is the manage- 
ment of the nurse. I am convinced that in 


many cases where operations on infants have. 


proved fatal; the death bas been caused by 
the changes produced in the nurse’s milk, in 
consequence of the mental agitation which 
as you may suppose, is often produced in the 
mind, either of the nurse or mother, when an 
operation on her young charge becomes ne- 
cessary. I have seen several remarkable in- 
stances of this kind, and similar cases are re- 
corded by authors. ‘The first ease which came 
under my notice took place some years ago, 


in an infant from whom I had removed a’ 


small, very hard tumor, which was situated 
behind the ear. No fever or inflammation 
supervened, and after suppuration had been 
established, and the wound was granulating 
in the most healthy manner, the child died of 
convulsions. On inquiry 1 found that the 
mother had been thrown into a violent fit of 
passion late at night, and, that she suckled her 
infant soon afterwards, immediately subse- 
quent to which, the fatal convulsion succeed- 
ed. In another instance I was sent for in 
great haste, to see an infant in a convulsion 
fit, and on inquiry found that the nurse who 
had been employed to suckle the infant had 
been guilty of some misconduct for which she 
had been severely reprimanded. Svon after 
the mental agitation, the infant was suckled 
by her, and that occurrence was followed by 
the convulsion attack referred to. The late 
Sir Richard Croft, who had the immediate 
care of this child, informed me that he had 
frequently known similar cases, and that all 
mischief was to be attributed to the pernici- 
ous effects which moral excitement produced 
on the milk of the nurse, an effect with which 
in some degree every one is familiar. Mr. 
North, in his treatise on the * Convulsions of 
Infants,’ makes allusion to this circumstance 
and has mentioned examples of it. Ever 
since the occurrence of the cases now men- 
tioned, I have considered it of the greatest 
importance to arrange, previous to an opera- 
tion on an infant, how the nursing was after- 
wards to be conducted, and have taken care 
that neither the mother nor the hired nurse, 
should be agitated by the screams of the child, 


‘or that if they be at all alarmed by them, 


the child shall not be allowed to suckle un- 
til all effects of such agitation shall have 
ceased.” 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF SHEEP. 


A trifling wager was decided a short time 
since between Mr. Richard Matthews, of 
Huxham, and Mr. Wippell, of Reeway, in the 
parish of Rowe, which proves the accuracy of 
memory and power of observation posses- 
sed by the latter gentleman in the physiogno- 
my of sheep. Mr. Wippell engaged to take 
ewes promiscuously of his flock, and to have 
their lambs penned off from them at a distance, 
out of sight, and to go to the ewes, fix upon 
them, and proceed to the lambs, and select 
the lamb belonging to the ewe pointed out, 
and vice versa—to take a lamb and go and 
point out the dam amongst the ewes. The 
ewes and the lambs were accordingly penned 
off separately. A ewe was taken out of the 
pen by the umpires, and Mr. Wippell di- 
rectly went and selected the lamb belonging 
to her; the judges were immediately satisfied 
by the maternal tokens of recognition, of the 
fact; a lamb was then brought out, and he 
went immediately and selected the ewe that 


owned it. Another ewe was taken out, and 


Mr. Wippell said “ that ewe has two lambs,” 
and he proceeded until forty-nine out of sixty 
had been tried, the spectators declaring them- 
selves surprised and perfectly satisfied with 
the trial. One instance was very extraordi- 
nary. A lamb was selected, and he said to 
the boy, “‘go and fetch a ewe with a tuft of 
wool growing out of her neck.” She was 
fetched and proved to be the dam. This 
wonderful instance of memory and observa- 
tion was proved before Mr. May, Mr. J. Play- 
er, Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Moxhay.— West- 
ern Luminary. 


INDIAN AMAZONS. 


These gardens, being chiefly intended for 
the resort of the ladies of the minister’s family, 
were guarded by acompany of female sepoys, 
of which the Nizam has a battalion,—a rather 
uncommon circumstance of the present day ; 
the Maharajah Runjeet Singh being, perhaps, 
the only native prince boasting a similar es- 
tablishment. The women composing this 
corps wore uniforms and acoutrements closely 
resembling those of the sepoys, and shouldered 
their muskets, and went through the manual 
and platoon exercise with infinite credit to 
themselves, firing several vollies with great 
precision. ‘They also marched and counter. 
marched to the martial notes of a drum and 
fife ; the performer on the first-named instru- 
ment being the prettiest girl amongst the 
whole battalion. Her warlike occupation did 
not appear to render her at all insensible 
to the claims afforded by her beauty, of 
which she seemed quite as sensible as the 
more frivolous portion of her sex could pos- 
sibly be, showing it, too, by the same co- 
quetries. ‘These Amazons, have distin- 
guished themselves very brilliantly in ac- 
tion; an old officer in the Mizam’s service 
declaring, that he had seen them return to 
the charge when the European force had been 
driven back ; fortunately for British credit, 
the troops thus stigmatised were not our coun- 
trymen, and the nation suffering this disgrace 
shall be nameless. No longer called upon to 
engage in the field, the duties of the female 
battalion are now confined to home service ; 
where they are employed in guarding the ze- 
nans of the great officers of government. 
With the exception of the drummeress before 
named, the ladies composing the corps were 
a hard-featured, weather-beaten set, well cal- 
culated for the task of repulsion, and only in- 
teresting on account of the singular nature of 
their own profession.— Asiatic Journal. 

Accidental poisoning from corrosive sub- 
limate is very common, and it ought to be 
generally known, that an article can readily 
be obtained, which is an artidote: Albumen 
overcomes the deleterious influence of that 
virulent poison. This exists, nearly in its 
purity, in the white of eggs. The great che- 
mist Orfila elucidated from his numerous ex- 
periments, this result, to which another cele- 
brated chemist (Thenard) owed his life. One 
day, while lecturing, he sipped by mistake a 
solution of corrosive sublimate ; (enough to 
cause his death) but having the white of an 
egg at hand, he quickly swallowed it, and 
sustained no inconvenience from the poison 
he drank.—Boston Transcript. 


CURIOUS TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 

The celebrated printer, Henri Etienne, 
son of Robert, (both known in the learned 
world by the name of Stephanus), was once 
engaged in the printing of a splendid quar- 
to Missal. The great number of subscribers 
seemed likely to make ample compensation 
for the heavy expense required by the un- 
dertaking. After the sheets had been cor- 
rected with the utmost care, the work 
was printed off, splendidly bound, and de- 
livered to the subscribers. It would be 


|impossible to describe the astonishment of 


the learned printer, when one copy after 
another was returned to him till all were sent 
back. He inquired the reason of this extra- 
ordinary circumstance and was informed that 
in one place the compositor had put ici le pre- 
tre otera su culotte (here the priest will take 
off his breeches,) ingtead of calotte, (small 
black cap ;) and the error escaped the cor- 
rectors of the press. In vain did the poor 
printer offer to make a cancel, the subscribers 
who were almost all ecclesiastics, positively 
refused to take the work on any terms. This 
affair is said to have been the first and chief 
cause of the derangement which afterwards 
caused Henri Etienne to be confined in the 
Lunatic Hospital at Lyons where he died in 
1698. There is a copy of the Missal with 
this unlucky error, in the royal library a 
Paris. | 


RENTON FEMALE SEMINAR Y.—This Insti- 
tution, now in successful operation, is offered to 

the patronage of parents and guardians; and, it is be- 
lieved, presents advantages not inferior to those of any 
other Seminary. The situation is pleasant and healthy ; 
it is in the midst of a moral and enlightened commu- 
nity, and may be reached with speed and convenience 
from either of the cities, and from any part of the 
country. The buildings were expressly arranged for 
the purposes to which they are applied. The subjects 
of study are those which make up a thorough course 
of education, and the methods of instruction, such as 
reason and experience together, indicate as the most 
efficient. Every subject brought before the mind of 
the pupil, is clearly explained, presented in every light 


in which it can be placed, and repeated in varied forms, | 


until the understanding is taught to grasp it, and the 
memory enabled to retain the impression. Lectures, 
familiar illustrations, experiments with the requisite 
apparatus, are among the means employed to facilitate 
the acquisition of knowledge. 
bath is occupied with a biblical recitation. To enter. 
tain and instruct the scholars, a library is provided for 
their use. To promote health and vigour, the means 
of salutary exercise are afforded, and the use of 
them is advised and urged. In short the object is to 
present to society those who shall adorn its circles with 
elegant and useful accumplishments, and to this, the 
capacity and fidelity of the teachers are conscientiéus- 
ly pledged. 7 

Languages, Mathematics, Philosophy, and Chemis- 
try, are in the charge of Dr. F. A. Ewine, who will 
also advise in the general management of the Institu- 
tion. Other studies are in the hands of competent 
teachers, as many of whom will be engaged as may be 
required. The boarding pupils reside in the family of 
the Principal, Mrs. E. Nottincuam, where their com- 
fort will be consulted, and their moral feelings and ha- 
bits, as well as their manners, will be watched over 
with anxious care. pee 

The Winter Term, of twenty-two weeks, will com- 
mence on Thursday, November 15. 


Teams.—'Tuition, Board, &c.—payable half session 
in advance—per session, $80 ; Languages, Ancient and 
Modern, each, per quarter, $6; Music, Instrumental 
and Vocal, per quarter, $12; Use of Piano, per session, 
$5; Embroidery, per session, $6. 

The following gentlemen, several of whom have had 
danghters or wards at the school, have authorized a 
reference to them.—Rev. Drs. Milledoler, Janeway, 
and Hon. L. Kirkpatrick, J. L. Nevius,and A. S. Neil- 
son, Esqrs.. New Brunswick. Rev. P. Labagh, Har- 
lingen, P. T. Elmendorf, Esq., Somerville. Hon. S. L. 
Southard, Jersey City. Rev. J. Labagh, Jamaica, L. I. 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, Hon. Samuel Bayard, Prince- 
ton. Rev. J. W. Yeomans, H. D. Green, Esq., Tren- 
ton. Professor J. Hamilton, Burlington. Rev. J. H 
Jones, F. A. Packard, Esq., Philadelphia. 

oct 27—3t 


MONTGOMERY SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL 


Location: 20 Miles from Philadetphia on the Route to 
Easton and Bethlehem. 


eer plan of studies embraces Spelling, Reading, 

Arithmetic, Pennmanship, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Composition, Elocution, Book-keeping, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Surveying, the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages. ‘I'he school-year is divided intu two sessions, 
commencing with May and November. Vacations— 
April and October. Terms—$100 per session, pay- 
able in advance, for boarding, bed and bedding, tuition, 
washing, fuel, lights, and stationary. Ample testimo- 
nials as to qualifications can be furnished the following 
are selected. 


“The Rev. Charles W. Nassau being about to estab- 
lish a school in Montgomery Square, Montgomery 
county, it gives us great pleasure to state our convic- 
tion of his high claims to the patronage of parents and 
guardians. He was, many years ago, under our in- 
struction as a student of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, where he distinguished himself both as to scholar- 
ship and conduct, and at his commencement took the 
first honours of the institution. He has since had 
much experience as a teacher, and we can conscien- 
tiously recommend him as eminently fitted, in every 
respect for this useful profession. 


R. M. Patrerson, 
J. G. Tuomson. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 18th, 1838.” 


University of Pennsylvania, Oct. 18th, 1838. 

I have great pleasure in stating that from his boy- 
hood I have been intimately acquuinted with the Rev. 
Charles W. Nassau. 

or several years Mr. Nassau was a pupil in Wylie 
and Engles’ Classical Academy, during which time he 
prosecuted his studies with the most successful indus- 
try. His talents were of a superior order and his pro- 
ficiency, as might be expected, was in proportion. His 
conduct was always remarkable for decorum and pro. 
priety of every kind. His collegiate career in the 
University of Pennsylvania was distinguished for su- 
perior excellence and highly creditable to himeelf. 

Mr. Nassau proposes to commence a school at Mont- 
gomery Square, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
in which will be taught all the branches entering into 
the constitution,of a Classical and English education. 
This seminary proposed to be opened by Mr. Nassau, 
will embrace many superior advantages, from locality, 
purity of atmosphere, surrounding beautiful scenery, 
facility of access as a thorough-fare of various stage 
routes, &c. But Mr. Nassau’s character as a minis- 
ter of the Guspel, his experience as a preceptor, his ex- 
cellence asa scholar, thoroughly acquainted with every 


thing he professes to teach, the urbanity of his man. 


ners, his constitutional and habitual gentleness, duly 
blended with firmness and decision, his complete 
knowledge of the duties arising out of the relation he 
sustains to his pupils and his unwavering determina- 
tion, conscientiously to fulfil them, will render his 
academy one of the most eligible institutions. 1 trust 
Mr. Nassau will meet with adequate encouragement, 
as I am confident he deserves it. 

oct 27—tf SAMUEL B. WYLIE. 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM. 
MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL.—This Institution 
will commence its Winter session on the 31st of October. 
For information respecting it, reference may be had to 
the following individuals, who have sons or wards in the 
school. T'. W. R. Phillips, Esq., Lawrenceville ; John 
Ross, Lewis Ross, Esqrs. Cherokee Agency, Tennessee ; 
Hon.S. t...Southard, Jersey City; R. H. Henderson, Esq. 
Leesburg, Va.; John G. Ross, Esq., Alatama; W. Hamill, 
Esq. Pennsylvania ; W. Agnew, Geo. D. Blaikie, Esqrz. 
Philadelphia ; W. W. Phillips, D.D. U. R. Scribner, 
James Auchincloss, Irad Hawley, Charles Barnard, J. 
P. Arcularius, Esqrs., New York ; David Leavitt, Esq. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. Hutchinson, Esq., Bordentown, 

N. J.; Jaspar Scudder, Esq., Trenton, N. J. 

H. & S. M. HAMILL, Principals. 
oct 20—3t 


AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL—For Bors— 
English and Classical, in Doylestown, twenty- 
six miles north of Philadelphia, under the care of 
Siras M. Anprews. Number of pupils limited to 
twelve. No day-scholars admitted, nor assistant 
Teachers employed. The Winter session to com- 
mence October 22 
Terms.— Board, Washing, Lodging, Tuition, Books 
and Stationary, $100 per session, of five months. 
Rererences.—Jolin R. Neff and Jacob Peters, Esqrs. 
Dr. James Smith, and the Presbyterian Ministers of 
Philadelphia and vicinity. oct 20—3t 


A part of every Sab-. 


NSTITUTION FOR THE CURE OF IMPEDI. 

MENTS OF SPEECH, Stammenino, Lisrine, 
&c., No. 41 North Eighth street, Philadelphia. ‘This 
Institution is now in successful operation ; pupils con- 
sisting of ladies and gentlemen. 


. From Professor J. H. Agnew, Philadelphia. 

I have witnessed some public exhibitions of Mr. D. 
F. Newton’s pupils, and some of his more private 
instructions, with great satisfaction; and take plea- 
sure in commending his institution to public atten- 
tion. who a few months since were unable 
to communicate their thoughts, now read and recite 
with a distinct articulation, and enter into familiar 
conversation with comparative ease. 

Mr. Newton has been a stammerer himself; and 
from deep sympathy with those who are afflicted in 
this way, has thrown open the doors of his Institute to 
ull who wish to avail themselves of his experience. 
The Christian public will be gratified to know, that 
the religion of the cross imparts its influence to his 
instructions. J. H. Acnrw. 

N. B.—Communications addressed to D. F. Newron, 
No. 41 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, will receive 
prompt attention. | oct 20—31* 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 

the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the. 
Boston Academy of Music. ‘I'he object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The charges will be such as to be within the reach 


entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “Sa. 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will mect on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, thore 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauff, Instru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made st the roomé of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. | 

sep 15—6m JAMES DICKSON, Secretary. 


ORDENTOWN INSTITUTE.—Rev. B. R. Hal', 
A. M. Principal and Proprietor, late of the Bed. 
ford Classical and Mathematical Academy, and former- 
ly Professor of Languages in the College of Indiana, 
&c. &c. This school already known as a boarding 
school for boys, advantageously located at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, will be re-opened on Monday the 5th of 
November. In this institution boys will be instructed 
in all the ordinary, and in some of the higher branches 
of English, in Mathematics, in the Ancient, and seve- 
ral of the Modern Languages, and also in Music, (if re- 
quired,) and some other accomplishments. The pro- 
per attention will be given to their health, behaviour, 
and morals. 

The sessions in the year are two: the Winter term 
commmences on the first Monday of November, and 
the Summer term, upon the first Monday of May. 
April and October are the vacations. 

Terms anp Conpitions :—$135 per session, is in full 
for boarding, bedding, fucl, lights, washing, mending, 
the use of all school books, and tuition in all studies, 
except Modern Languages and Music, which are op- 
tional. The extra charge for any Modern Language 
is $12 per session; for any musical instrument taught 
in the school, the extra charge is $25 per session. All 
payments for a session in advance; no departure from 
this rule is ever to be expected. Ifa pupil is withdrawn 
no part of the fees will be returned; if he is dismissed 
a portion will be refunded. | 

B. R. Hall has been a teacher for 14 years, and is 
favourably known as author of“ The new and 
pendious Latin Grammar.” He refers to the folllow- 
ing gentlemen :——New Jersey; Princeton, Rev. A« 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. S. Miller D. D., Rev. C. Hodge 
D. D., Professor J. A. Alexander. Bordentown, Rev. 
Jno. C. Harrison. Philadelphia, Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, Rev. A. Barnes, Thomas Harris, M. D.. Wm. 
Harris, M. D., Harrison Hall, Esq. David McClure, 
Esq. Pennsyivania: Bedford, Hon. G. Burd, W. 
Lyon, Esq. Chambersburg, Hon. A. Thompson, 
Hon. Geo. Chambers, Jos. Chambers Esq. Hon. Wil- 
liamson Dunn, S. Hanover, Indiana; James Hall oar 
Cincinnati; Harmen Denny Esq , Pitishurg; Rev. S. G. 
Winchester, Natchez; Maj. Talifero, Fort Snelling ; 
J.H. Clarke, U.S. Navy, Brooklyn; J. Frederick Schre- 
der D. D., Prof. G. Bush, New York, Dr. Everett, Char- 
lottsville, Va., Col. A. P. Hayne, Charleston S. C. F. A. 
Schley, Esq. Frederick city, Md., Professor R. W. Hall, 
Geo. Gibson, M. D., Baltimore. 3 

oct 20—ewlm&2am5m. 


\ EW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold 
: at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up lost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of general patron- 
age. Housekeepers disposed to ecunomise in the pur- 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warchouse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors above 
Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON. | 
may 26—6m 


URLINGTON INSTITUTE, NEW JERSEY.— 
The winter term of this school commences on 
the first of November. A limited number of boys will 
be received into the subscriber’s family, and his object 
will be to exercise over them at all times, an entire, 
yet strictly parental control; embracing, as far as 
possible, all the minutie of habit, manners, morals, 
amusements, miscellaneous reading, social intercourse, 
and intellectual pursuits. The various branches of a 
complete English and Classical Education will be 
taught in the Institution, according to the age and 
destination of the pupil. 5; 

The Principal, together with his associates, is cone 
nected with the Presbyterian church, and will adopt 
its usages, yet without interference with the particul: r 
religious tenets, or places of worship, of pupils from 
other denominations. 

Terms, $250 per annum, if the pupil brings his own 
books, bedding, &c., otherwise, $300. 

Rererences in Philadelphia, Charles Chauncey, Esq. 
Hon. John Sergeant, Nicholas Biddle, Esq. Peter 
McCall, Esq. Rev. Dr. McDowell, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, and 
Rev. Henry A. Boardman. In Burlington, New Jersey, 
Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, Rev. Wm. Chester. 

For information of strangers, the following testimo- 
nials are respectfully submitted. 

Testimoniats.— The subscribers, having learned that 
Professor James Hamiiton proposes to establish a 
Classical School at Burlington, take pleasure in offer- 
ing the testimonial which follows. Mr. Hamilton isa 
native of this town, and a graduate of this College, and 
has formerly conducted a school here. He has, there- 
fore, been known to most of us for some years, and as 
an instructor of youth, we hesitate not to place him in 
the very firstrank. His attainments in classical lite- 
rature, and in the sciences, are such as to qualify him 
for the highest departments of instruction. While Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Nashville, 
we have been informed that he earned a distinguished 
reputation; and when for private reasons, he left that 


| institution, we have reason to believe that it was with 


the regret of all concerned. Asa gentleman anda 
Christian, Mr. Hamilton has those qualifications which 
may justly commend him to parents and guardians 
as eminently suited to the post which he is abont tu as- 
sume. 

A. Alexander, Samuel Miller, Charles Hodge, Jos. 
A. Alexander, James Carnahan, John Maclean, Al- 
bert B. Dod, Jas. W. Alexander. 

Princeton, N. J. Dec. 16, 1837. 


I have been acquainted with Mr. James Hamiton 
from his early youth, and he has been my colleague, 
as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
in the University of Nashville, during several years 
past. I feel confident that I can scarcely do him jus- 
tice, by any language that I may employ, in recom. 
‘énending him.as an able, accomplishes, and most suc- 
cessful instructor. His attainments, both literary and 
scientific, are of the highest order. And that he is 
eminently gifted with all the requisite qualifieasions 
for the vocation to which he has been so long devoted, 
is here universally acknowledged. I have no fear that 
he will disappoint any reasonable expectations, or that 
he will prove unequal to any station which he may 
consent to occupy. His Hor pease: resignation of the 
office which he had so satisfactori y filled in this Insti- 
tution, was deeply regretted by all classes of our citi- 
zens; and he is followed by their best wishes and most 
respectful regards. Linpsiey. 

Nashville, (Tenn.) Dec. 23d, 1837. oct 27—3t 


—? The Watchman of the South will give this 
three insertions, and send their bill to this , 


of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be - 
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